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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FROM  A  PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL  MAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW  ^ 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  for  an  editor  or 
a  minister  or  any  one  who  writes  or  speaks  to  find  a  first- 
class  flaw  in  public  education.  Dr,  Hale  finds  that  morality  is 
imperfectly  taught,  Dr.  Eliot,  that  intelligence  has  not  been 
brought  to  effectiveness,  Henry  Clews,  that  the  so-called 
educated  man  is  unfitted  for  business,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
that  the  typical  product  of  our  educational  system  is  useless 
for  applied  science.  Rabbi  Hirsch  told  the  Catholic  Women’s 
National  League  that  the  greatest  failure  of  our  time  has 
been  the  failure  of  education.  “  The  eighteenth  century 
closed,”  he  said,  ”  with  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  learning :  the 
best  minds  of  the  day  dreamed  of  universal  schooling,  calling 
it  the  panacea  for  all  social  ills.  We  have  largely  realized 
their  dream  of  universal  education,  but  we  have  found  that 
it  has  not  made  good  the  promises  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Education  has  not  decreased  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  criminal  class;  it  has  made  them  more  dangerous.” 
We  still  have  with  us  the  gambling  habit,  the  drink  habit,  the 
reading  of  ephemeral  and  degrading  literature,  the  appeal  to 
force,  as  in  strikes  and  mob  violence,  foolish  runs  on  banks, 
panics  in  theaters,  unhappy  marriages,  divorces,  patent  med¬ 
icines,  fantastic  medico-religious  organizations,  breakfast 
foods,  electric  belts,  Alexander  Dowies,  trusts,  and  corsets, 

’  Paper  read  before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  No¬ 
vember  9,  1907. 
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Public  education  has  not  brought  the  millennium.  This  is 
what  the  newspapers  charge  against  us. 

Some  educators  decline  to  pose  as  exclusive  agents  for  the 
establishment  of  the  millennium  at  all,  and  disavow  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  whatsoever  for  the  claims  put  forward  in  behalf 
of  public  education  by  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  by  the  enthusiastic  fathers  of  our  American  educa¬ 
tional  system. 

“  My  business/’  I  heard  a  superintendent  of  scIkxjIs  of  a 
New  York  town  say  at  Albany  last  week,  “  is  to  see  that  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher;  to  know 
a  few  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  science,  and  that  is  all. 
These  are  the  only  things  that  the  school  has  assumed  of  the 
duties  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  society.  By  his  success 
or  failure  in  this,  and  only  in  this,  is  a  schoolmaster  or  a  city 
school  system  judged.”  Now  this  superintendent’s  declara¬ 
tion  seems  to  me  nearer  to  the  existent  working  principle  of 
American  public  education  than  any  of  the  more  ideal  defini¬ 
tions  of  education  which  are  familiar. 

Superintendent  Louis  Soldan’s  definition  is  broader.  “  The 
function  of  a  school  is  to  develop  power  thru  instruction 
in  the  conventional  studies,”  ^  but  notice  that,  according  to 
iVIr.  Soldan,  the  function  of  the  school  is  not  to  develop  power 
in  whatever  direction  or  way  one  pleases  but  ‘‘  to  develop 
power  thru  instruction  in  the  conventional  studies.” 

Our  own  Michigan  leader,  the  late  Professor  William  H. 
Payne,  used  to  summarize  the  function  of  the  public  school 
system  to  be :  “  to  graduate  a  person  with  a  mind  richly  fur¬ 
nished  with  knowledge,  who  is  conscious  of  the  beautiful,  who 
thinks  clearly,  who  wills  stoutly,  and  who  acts  righteously.” 

Professor  John  Dewey  takes  up  the  wide  Comenius  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  school  must  not  be  a  mere  preparation  for  life  but 
like  life  itself.  Dewey  holds  that  the  selection  of  all  the  kinds 
of  activities  of  life  that  are  exemplary,  and  the  practise  of  them 
in  school  as  well  as  they  may  be  practised  in  the  time  allowed 
for  schooling,  is  the  proper  conception  of  education. 


*  American  education,  December,  1901,  p.  203. 
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William  De  Witt  Hyde  would  have  education  an  ideal  life 
here  and  preparation  for  the  life  to  come, 

I  have  at  home  over  three  hundred  different  statements  of 
educators  as  to  what  the  functions  of  the  public  schools  are 
or  ought  to  be.  These  definitions  run  the  gamut  from  Bain’s 
simple  dictum,  “  Education  is  the  process  carried  on  by  the 
schoolmaster,”  to  Thorndike’s  comprehensive  definition: 
“  Education  is :  to  change  you  from  what  you  are  to  what 
you  ought  to  be,” 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  OUR  “  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE  ”? 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  generally  any  or  all  these  aims 
of  education  except  the  first  one :  “to  teach  reading,  writing, 
etc,,”  are  in  evidence  only  when  a  so-called  educator  makes 
a  speech  or  writes  a  paper.  The  real  educators,  those  who 
come  into  the  lives  of  the  children  every  day,  are  not  bothering 
much  about  what  education  is  or  ought  to  be.  What  is  the  use  ? 
We  have  developed  a  systematized  education  that  relieves  a 
teacher  from  all  except  the  most  rudimentary  thinking.  There 
is  nothing  more  lx)thersome  in  a  system  than  a  thinking  per¬ 
son,  No  public  schools  make  the  nature  and  needs  of  children 
the  basal  idea.  When  a  visiting  school  man  comes  to  see  an 
educational  institution  you  show  him  the  building,  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  library,  A  friend  of  mine  was  elected  superintend¬ 
ent  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Michigan,  The  board  gave 
him  two  weeks  to  visit  schools,  I  introduced  him  to  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Chicago  system ;  the  only  thing  the  visitor 
asked  for  was  a  sample  set  of  all  the  blanks  used  in  running 
the  schools.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  visitor  can  find  out 
from  a  superintendent  in  what  one  of  his  schools  manliness 
or  womanliness  or  any  human  quality  is  being  best  trained; 
but  some  superintendents  can  tell  you  what  schools  make  the 
best  showing  in  arithmetic  or  spelling  or  grammar.  The 
course  of  study  is  the  central  idea  of  a  school  or  a  school 
system  and  this  course  of  study  was  not  adopted  primarily 
as  a  set  of  exercises  by  the  aid  of  which  children  may  be 
strengthened  in  desirable  qualities,  A  course  of  study  is  built 
up  from  other  courses  of  study  which  in  turn  are  founded  on 
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other  courses  farther  back.  Traditional  subjects  like  gram¬ 
mar,  and  algebra,  and  Latin,  and  geometry  persist  in  them 
not  because  those  subjects  have  ever  been  proved  to  be  the 
best  means  of  developing  power  but  because  they  are  in  the 
older  courses  and  the  course  is  the  main  thing.  The  more 
perfectly  systematized  education  becomes,  the  more  impossible 
it  is  to  inject  into  it  the  spirit  of  the  modern  life  which  the 
recipient  of  the  teaching  is  to  take  part  in  as  soon  as  the 
school  is  thru  with  him.  This  conservative  aspect  of  the 
management  of  schools  is  so  marked  in  contrast  with  the 
changes  in  business,  in  science,  and  other  departments  of  life, 
as  to  make  easy  the  criticisms  of  systematic  education  by 
scientists  like  Spencer  and  Huxley  and  by  men  of  affairs  like 
Mr.  Clews,  Mr.  Vandeiiip,  Mr.  Edison,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  Mr. 
Bok,  and  hundreds  of  enterprising  young  editors  thruout  the 
country. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DISCONTENT  IN  OUR  TIME 

The  majority  of  us  will  recall  the  waves  of  agitation  for 
particular  changes  that  have  beaten  against  the  educational 
system  in  our  own  day. 

Do  you  remember  the  calisthenic  propaganda  of  Dio  Lewis 
with  his  bean  bags  to  toss  and  his  wands  and  grace  hoops  in 
the  school?  Then  came  the  music  people,  who  got  into  the 
system  but  have  never,  except  in  here  and  there  a  school, 
l>ecome  an  organic  part  of  the  school’s  service  to  the  scholar. 

The  commercial  agitators  made  some  headway  thirty  years 
iigo.  In  1884  bookkeeping  was  a  required  study  for  boys 
Riid  girls  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  assumption  all  over  the  country  that  clerks  and  book¬ 
keepers,  so-called  business  men,  have  a  valid  claim  on  the 
arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  and  English  composition  of 
the  common  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations. 
The  science  and  nature  wave  next  came  in.  It  persists  now 
everywhere.  Horace  Scudder  and  a  number  of  strong  people 
established  the  claims  of  good  literature  as  a  means  of  culture 
in  the  schools,  but  the  course-of-study  makers  have  so  sys¬ 
tematized  this  into  grammar,  analysis,  and  criticism  that  we 
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are  ready  for  another  tidal  wave  of  literary  people  to  wash 
away  the  wreckage.  Later  we  had  the  art  movement  and  the 
era  of  school  decoration.  Then  we  had  the  civics  flood  with 
self-government  projects  and  school  cities.  Manual  training 
then  spattered  over  from  Russia  and  Sweden.  Runkle  and 
Woodward  and  others  pumped  it  up  to  a  respectable  tide. 
Practically  every  modern  American  school  system  has  now 
manual  training.  Now  we  have  the  industrial-education  stream 
trickling  in.  This  is  the  subject  on  which  your  committee 
invited  me  to  speak  this  afternoon. 

Industrial  education,  with  us,  is  reaching  the  importance 
of  a  movement  in  much  the  same  way  as  earlier  educational 
influences  gained  strength.  Like  them  it  is  taking  suggestion 
from  abroad,  it  is  finding  lodgment  in  schools  out  of  the  public 
system,  it  has  a  national  society  for  discussion  and  agitation, 
it  has  one  important  state  commission.  It  asks  to  become  a 
feature  of  the  public  school  maintained  by  taxation. 

The  defenders  of  the  new  propaganda  are  ready  to  prove, 
from  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  definitions  of  education, 
that  industrial  instruction  belongs  in  the  public  schools.  To  my 
friend,  the  up-state  superintendent  with  his  three  R’s,  they  will 
show  that  he  can  teach  his  reading,  writing,  history,  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  better,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  because  of  the  greater 
mental  acuteness  and  refreshment  secured  by  interspersing  in¬ 
dustrial  exercises  between  the  lessons  in  the  old  subjects.'  To 
Superintendent  Soldan  they  will  say,  “  We  can  get  you  more 
power  thru  your  conventional  school  studies  because  of 
the  mental  awakening  induced  by  ours.”  To  Professor 
Payne’s  definition  they  give  approval  and  add,  “  Our  subjects 
richly  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge,  awaken  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  beauty,  make  clear  thinking  and  stout  willing  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  furnish  constant  opportunity  for  righteous  action.” 
John  Dewey’s  Comenian  watchword,  “  Education  is  life,”  ex¬ 
actly  suits  the  industrial  educationalist,  who  points  out  that 
American  life  always  was  and  always  must  be  preponderatingly 
industrial. 

Accepting  William  De  Witt  Hyde’s  noble  proposition  that 
education  must  also  prepare  for  the  life  to  come,  they  joyfully 
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point  to  the  fact  that  the  great  religious  Teacher  was  Himself 
educated  at  a  carpenter’s  bench. 

ARGUMENTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIALISTS 

To  go  into  detail,  these  are  the  arguments  that  the  defenders 
of  industrial  education  put  forth : 

The  original  and  instinctive  condition  of  man  is  industrial. 
In  our  own  primitive  American  life,  children  were  surrounded 
at  home  with  the  most  interesting  and  educative  industrial 
processes :  gardening,  carpentry,  spinning,  weaving,  garment¬ 
making,  the  rearing  of  animals,  harvesting,  threshing,  milling, 
soap  making,  dairy  processes,  canning  and  preserving,  a  hun¬ 
dred  operations  developing  observation,  reasoning,  judgment, 
and  mechanical  skill.  Young  women  did  a  variety  of  house¬ 
work.  Young  men  learned  the  multitudinous  crafts  connected 
with  a  farm  or  became  apprentices  to  a  trade  involving  a 
diversity  of  educative  processes.  Schools  furnished  a  supple¬ 
mentary  addition  to  this  practical  application.  Their  sessions 
were  short :  their  range  was  simple.  The  apprentice  by  the 
terms  of  his  indenture  was  entitled  to  attend. 

Then  came  the  age  of  steam,  and  the  growth  of  the  factory 
system.  Machinery  cut  the  trades  up  into  specialties  and 
called  for  one  man  for  one  process  over  and  over.  Machinery 
took  the  varied  work  away  from  the  home  and  the  farm  and 
reduced  the  number  of  workers  necessary  to  care  for  the  land. 
It  concentrated  business  in  centers  and  drew  the  people  from 
the  country  and  small  towns  to  the  ever-growing  cities.  It 
left  less  and  less  work  to  do  at  home. 

Meantime  the  schools  claimed  this  unused  time.  Longer 
and  longer  grew  the  school  terms;  higher  and  higher,  the  age 
of  the  children.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  were  enacted. 
Every  loss  sustained  by  the  home  was  claimed  by  the  school,  but 
instead  of  supplying  that  diversity  of  industrial  experience 
which  the  young  folks  were  losing,  the  school  continued  to 
develop  upon  its  bookish  side  until  it  almost  completely  sep¬ 
arated  the  children  from  the  original  instinctive  interests  of 
life.  In  place  of  supplementing  and  varying  a  child’s  exist¬ 
ence,  the  school  by  enlarging  a  supplementary  service  into 
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a  principal  consideration,  has  brought  us  to  the  spectacle  of 
systematic  education  ignoring  the  instincts,  tastes,  and  desires 
of  its  material,  judging  of  its  needs  by  its  own  historically 
narrow  standards,  possest  of  great  influence  by  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  a  tradition  once  adecjuate,  endowed  with  tremendous 
strength  by  the  perfection  of  a  legalized  system,  but  develop¬ 
ing  the  race  on  a  plan  appallingly  warped  and  one-sided. 

The  public  school  is  demanding  more  and  more  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  time  for  its,  as  yet,  unjustified  purposes;  little  children 
are  loaded  with  books  beyond  not  only  their  mental  but  their 
physical  strength.  The  parent  who  would  play  with  his  chil¬ 
dren  must  yield  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  school  work  at 
home.  The  schoolmaster  growls  at  music  lessons,  whines  at 
dancing  school,  bemoans  the  children’s  party,  and  claims  the 
whole  child  for  what? — for  the  things  that  my  frank  up-the- 
state  friend  says  are  the  only  things  our  public  schools  sincerely 
care  for:  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  a  few  facts  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  and  science,  and  that  is  all.  Personally  I  had 
very  much  rather  not  have  my  own  children  develop  into  the 
tyi>e  proposed  by  the  schoolmaster.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
in  the  children  themselves  are  suggestions  more  worth  follow¬ 
ing  than  the  artificial,  one-sided,  and  isolated  bookish  ideals 
that  educational  systems  have  set  at  the  center  of  their  plan. 
In  this,  if  I  read  the  papers  correctly,  I  am  not  unique.  The 
prevailing  note  of  comment  on  public  education  is  that  it  has 
not  made  good.  The  existing  public  schools  are  inadequate 
devices  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children.  As  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Commission  says  (Senate  document,  1906,  Xo.  349, 
page  5)  :  “  There  is  a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  of  the  existing  public  school  system.  The  schools  are 
too  exclusively  bookish  in  their  spirit,  scope,  and  methods.” 

YOUNG  MEN  DO  NOT  CARE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  distressing  manifestations  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  school  is  its  failure  to  retain  the  children  in  it.  We 
school  people  have  cherished  a  notion  that  the  people  out  of 
school  are  chiefly  those  who  want  to  come  and  can  not.  An 
academic  fallacy  still  persists  that  the  greatest  school  punish- 
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ment  is  expulsion.  We  have  tried  to  fool  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  compulsory  education  law  is  only  for  the  very 
few  children  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  know  how 
valuable  schooling  is.  It  does  not  take  much  investigation  to 
topple  over  these  complacent  errors.  The  attendance  laws  are 
requiring  more  and  more  executive  agents  and  are  costing 
more  and  more  money  to  enforce. 

The  people  are  inquiring,  why  not  pay  more  attention  to 
making  school  attract  children  better  and  so  remove  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  working  harder  to  drive  them  to  school?  Our  Michi¬ 
gan  school  system  proposes  free  instruction  from  kindergarten 
through  the  university  and  professional  school,  carrying  the 
student  up  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age;  but  only 
a  pitiable  fraction  of  the  youth  over  twelve  years  of  age  get 
any  of  this  education  at  all.  The  system  is  planned  so  that 
it  attracts  only  a  handful.  The  vast  majority  of  youth  over 
twelve  years  of  age  enter  into  our  public  educational  plans  in 
no  wise  whatever.  Here  lies  a  fatal  absurdity  in  our  proce¬ 
dure.  We  go  on  taxing  all  men  for  service  they  do  not  want 
for  alleged  benefits  their  children  do  not  receive. 

One  of  the  most  pertinent  inquiries  of  the  day  is  concerned 
with  these  children  not  in  school.  I  know  of  no  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  suggestive  study  of  the  situation  than  that 
made  by  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  of  Massachusetts.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  confines  her  report  entirely  to  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  and  finds  25,000  of  them  out  of 
school  in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  in  that  state  find  that  sixteen  years  is  the  lowest 
age  at  which  workers  are  desired  by  the  employers.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  Massachusetts  law  releases 
children  at  fourteen  from  compulsory  school  attendance,  make 
the  two  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  especially  important. 
Twenty-five  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  are  out  of 
school,  either  idle  or  engaged  in  uneducative  work,  like  run¬ 
ning  an  elevator  or  feeding  raw  material  into  a  machine. 
Year  after  year  these  youngsters  repeat  this  unskilled  task  with¬ 
out  growth  of  intelligence  or  increase  of  wages.  When  they 
reach  man’s  estate  they  are  doomed  forever  to  juvenile  em- 
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ployment  and  juvenile  pay.  Whatever  broadening  influence 
the  elementary  schools  give  is  narrow  enough;  but  for  these 
children,  leaving  school  before  their  minds  reach  the  reasoning 
and  deliberative  stage,  the  influence  aimed  at  by  instruction  is 
destroyed.  Instead  of  developing  into  progressive,  ambitious, 
patriotic,  loyal  men,  these  youths  grow  up  without  aspirations, 
without  intelligence,  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  discontented, 
an  ever-growing  menace  to  our  government,  our  social  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  our  ideals  for  American  progress. 

WORKINGMEN  DETERIORATING 

The  kind  of  work  these  children  do  is  totally  unfitted  to 
educate  manhood  or  womanhood.  It  is  routine  work  of  the 
most  deadening  kind.  As  soon  as  a  lad  learns  to  operate  one 
machine  involving  a  part  of  a  process  of  manufacture,  he  is 
wanted  more  for  that  machine  than  for  anything  else.  To 
learn  a  new  machine  means  the  spoiling  of  considerable  raw 
material,  or  it  means  a  slower  rate  of  work,  the  waste  of 
steam  power,  and  the  possible  derangement  of  the  machine 
itself.  The  factory  workman  does  not  learn  the  principles 
of  the  trade  at  all.  Only  by  going  from  shop  to  shop  or  from 
town  to  town,  watching  the  precarious  chances  of  getting  on 
a  new  machine,  can  a  young  man  get  a  wider  view.  A  gen¬ 
eration  ago  our  young  mechanics  were  marvels  of  ingenuity 
and  intelligence.  In  our  civil  war  almost  any  northern  regi¬ 
ment  could  build  bridges  out  of  the  most  unpromising  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  most  impossible  places.  They  could  put  wrecked 
locomotives  together,  rebuild  and  operate  railroads.  These 
men  devised  the  marvelous  machinery  which  now,  by  a  tragic 
reciprocity,  is  turning  man,  its  creator,  into  a  stupid,  humdrum 
creature,  void  of  understanding.  In  spite  of  our  wonderful 
productiveness  we  find  ourselves  today  without  enough  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  repair  our  own  machinery  or  to  serve  as  foremen  in 
our  own  shops.  We  find  our  men  growing  up  in  increasing 
numbers  mere  automatons,  incapable  of  exercising  any  initia¬ 
tive  whatever.^  This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  that  makes 

•  Frederick  Fish,  President  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
Boston,  Cooper  Union,  November  16,  1906,  607-77-26. 
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your  public  men  and  women  cry  aloud  for  help,  that  self- 
reliance,  self-respect,  intelligence,  steadiness,  industry,  frugal¬ 
ity,  ambition,  and  progress  may  not  be  stifled  in  so  many  of  the 
men  and  women  of  our  land.  W  hile  it  is  interesting  to  know 
from  the  manufacturers  that  foreign  countries,  with  their  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  are  alread}'  driving  us  out  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  while  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  employers  declare 
that  there  is  a  dearth  of  men  able  to  carry  the  small  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  our  industries  as  well  as  none  to  assume  the  large 
responsibilities,  while  it  surprizes  us  to  hear  the  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  assert  that  they  can  not  draw  leaders  from  the  ranks  of 
the  workmen  because  the  average  of  intelligence  is  so  low,  the 
astounding  discovery  is  that  more  and  more  persistent  are 
coming  the  charges  that  our  civilization  is  declining,  our  gov¬ 
ernment  sinking  into  chicanery  and  fraud,  our  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  losing  security  thru  the  increase  in  crime,  and  our 
boys,  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  expected  opportunity,  are 
growing  up  as  anarchists  and  enemies  of  the  social  order, 
because  life  no  longer  educates,  work  no  longer  satisfies  the 
appetite  for  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  an  alarming  situation 
that  moves  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  public  education, 
the  head  of  an  institution  training  teachers  for  the  public 
schools,  to  say :  “  Anarchy  and  immorality  are  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  our  inadecjuate  public  school  system.  The  attitude 
of  our  public  schools  is  to  lead  a  boy  to  believe  that  he  can 
be  president  of  the  United  States,  that  he  can  become  the 
head  of  a  great  corporation,  that  he  can  achieve  greatness  in 
professional  life — can  do  anything  except  earn  a  day’s  wages 
by  a  decent  day’s  work.  The  typical  American  boy  and  girl 
look  forward  to  occupying  some  high  position  in  which  they 
can  wear  handsome  clothes.  It  has  been  said  that  no  agency 
in  the  country  turns  more  girls  into  the  streets  than  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  These  young  women  have  no  decent  way  to  earn 
their  own  living.  The  boys  whom  we  fail  to  attract  to  our 
schools  are  the  ones  who  make  the  anarchists,  and  it  is  not 
strange,  considering  the  bringing  up  they  have  had.”^ 

*  Dr.  James  Earl  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  Address  at  Manhattan  Trade  School,  January  17, 
1907. 
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That  is  Dean  Russeirs  arraignment  of  the  public  schools  for 
their  failure  to  provide  the  kind  of  instruction  the  wage-earner 
needs.  When  you  come  to  study  the  census  of  Michigan  and 
discover  how  many  of  your  citizens  are  wage-earners  in  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits,  when  your  club  shall  come  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  like  Dr.  Kingsbury’s,  discovering  how  many  children 
in  Detroit  are  out  of  school,  you  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  whether  a  public  school  system  devised  and  main¬ 
tained  by  persons  who  know  chiefly  the  callings  in  life  that 
represent  the  minority,  is  an  adequate  system  for  wide  public 
service. 

ARE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  B.\SED  OX  ANTIQUATED  NOTIONS? 

The  proponents  of  industrial  education  maintain  that  our 
industries  are  the  real  basis  of  our  social  organization.  Our 
schools  are  built  upon  a  false  foundation :  the  traditional  learn¬ 
ing  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics  with  their  Latin,  geometry,  and 
logic.  The  ministry,  the  law,  or  medicine,  have  too  long  been 
the  ideals  held  up  to  high  school  students.  The  medieval 
university  has  too  long  set  its  theoretical  aim  in  the  clouds 
and  built  in  the  air  the  steps  up  to  it,  which  under  the  name 
of  high  schools  the  public  has  been  taxed  to  support.  When 
education  cut  loose  from  ecclesiastical  control  and  came  to 
derive  its  support  from  the  state,  the  bonds  of  class  service 
should  have  been  broken  and  a  system  not  established  from 
above,  but  built  on  the  right  instincts  and  chief  needs  of  all 
the  people,  should  have  been  substituted.  The  citizens  were 
too  busy  to  see  to  this.  It  was  left  to  the  schoolmaster,  him¬ 
self  a  product  of  the  old  regime.  From  year  to  year  he  would 
perfect  his  system  against  changes  from  within  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  without. 

Now  comes  the  criticism  that  the  children  do  not  belong 
to  the  schoolmaster  but  that  the  schools  are  the  people’s.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  industry;  the  fac¬ 
tories  owned  by  private  individuals  no  longer  train  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  schools  do  not  train  in  industry,  the  result  is  that  the 
mass  of  our  citizens,  working  stupidly,  are  millions  sitting  in 
darkness. 
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Accordingly  the  men  and  women  with  whom  I  am  asso¬ 
ciated  suggest  that  the  institution  founded  for  children  and 
youth,  maintained  by  the  people,  should  serve  the  people  in 
connection  with  labor,  which  is  so  great  a  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  the  people.  We  claim  that  such  service  can  not  impair 
one  jot  or  tittle  the  advancement  of  learning,  or  art,  or  morals,, 
of  civic  loyalty,  or  any  worthy  thing  which  any  one  can  claim 
the  schools  are  for.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  raises  the 
intelligence  of  those  in  our  industries,  raises  us  all  and  makes 
learning,  art,  morals,  and  patriotism  more  possible.  Upon 
our  earning  capacity  as  individuals  depends  our  ability  to 
encourage  art,  to  gain  leisure,  to  study,  to  cultivate  religion^ 
and  to  practise  civic  duties. 

The  advocates  of  industrial  education  propose  no  revolution¬ 
ary  upset.  The  state  has  so  long  maintained  higher  schools 
of  agriculture,  mining,  pharmacy,  architecture,  and  veterinary 
science;  the  demands  for  commercial  training  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  in  so  many  American  high  schools,  the  experiments 
in  industrial  training  of  youth  have  been  so  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on  by  foreign  governments,  that  our  proposition  is  merely 
for  the  logical  extension  of  the  principle  into  these  grades 
where  it  is  now  grievously  needed. 

DEFINITE  PROPOSALS 

Having  presented  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  industrial  training  into  public  education,  may  I  out¬ 
line  some  of  the  definite  propositions  already  made  by  those 
who  favor  this  improvement? 

So  far,  no  man  or  woman  interested  enough  to  join  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
has  intimated  that  he  has  the  whole  thing  settled.  On  the 
contrary,  every  address  and  paper  expresses  the  necessity  of 
careful  investigation,  study,  and  experiment. 

One  suggestion  is  that  clubs,  or  chambers  of  commerce,  or 
any  organization  prepare  a  report  on  the  occupations  of  the 
people  in  the  city.  What  do  men  do  for  a  living  here?  What 
do  women  do?  How  many  molders  are  there?  What  are 
their  wages?  How  many  stenographers?  How  many  sales- 
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women?  What  do  they  get  a  week?  This  report  becomes 
a  summary  of  the  opportunities  in  the  city  concerned. 

Another  committee  should  make  a  study  of  the  schools 
which  prepare  workers  for  the  occupations.  How  many  are 
there?  How  many  students  do  they  teach?  How  many  of 
their  students  get  positions?  What  do  they  earn  the  first 
year,  the  second  year,  etc.  ? 

This  report  will  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  what  occupations  are 
the  most  neglected  in  the  way  of  preparatory  instruction; 
and  as  to  what  positions  ought  to  have  preparatory  study 
planned  for  them. 

Another  committee  should  take  in  hand  the  proper  legisla¬ 
tive  action  to  get  a  census  taken  by  the  city  itself  so  as  to 
determine  how  many  children  under  twenty  (say)  or  sixteen 
(if  the  weight  of  opinion  favors  that  age)  are  out  of  school. 
Find  out  what  they  are  doing,  how  much  they  are  earning 
a  week,  and  how  many  years  of  academic  training  they  had  in 
a  public,  parochial,  or  private  school,  and  in  what  city  they 
had  it.  Find  how  long  they  attended  night  school,  and 
whether  the  studies  in  it  were  literary,  scientific,  or  industrial. 
This  study  of  the  children  now  out  of  the  school,  with  the 
summaries  made  of  it,  would  be  considered  by  almost  any 
other  government  than  our  own  an  essential  guide  for  any 
kind  of  action  to  be  taken;  in  fact  an  indispensable  piece  of 
information  for  the  intelligent  management  of  any  school 
system. 

With  some  definite  collection  of  facts  pertaining  to  this 
locality  in  your  hands,  you  are  in  a  position  to  be  listened  to 
by  those  who  have  the  power  or  the  means  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ments  needed.  Every  city  must  have  its  share  of  Carnegies, 
Pratts,  Tomes,  Hirschs,  and  McCormicks,  who  want  to  make 
gifts  to  advantage  their  fellow-men.  But  you  must  remember 
that  the  poor  millionaire  has  so  many  hair-brained  and  half- 
eonceived  projects  brought  before  him  that  an  educational 
proposition  based  on  thoro  investigation  and  on  definite  plans 
would  be  such  a  novelty  that  it  is  sure  to  demand  attention. 

Studying  such  inquiries  and  reports,  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  proposes  that  parallel  to 
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the  ordinary  high  school  course  an  industrial  course  of  four 
years  ought  to  be  offered.  Every  speaker  urges  against  be¬ 
ginning  the  specialization  for  a  particular  trade  too  early.  The 
first  two  years  of  this  course  ought  to  give  much  and  varied 
work  with  tools,  but  it  ought  to  be  made  more  similar  to 
actual  American  shopwork  than  the  Russian  or  Swedish  man¬ 
ual  training  is.  ^Mathematics  applied  to  the  things  people 
do  on  earth,  science,  history,  especially  of  industries,  and 
particularly  those  of  Michigan,  citizenship  as  concretely  as 
possible,  drawing  of  various  kinds,  music  and  literature, 
should  all  have  a  place,  for  you  are  to  train  men  and  not 
machines.  During  these  first  two  years  of  teaching  there 
should  be  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  trades,  of  the  locality, 
the  nature  of  their  processes,  the  opportunity  of  advancement 
in  them,  their  minimum  and  maximum  wages.  For  years  the 
high  school  has  failed  to  realize  what  a  fascinating  and  illu¬ 
minating  subject  the  study  of  occupations  is  to  boys,  how 
closely  connected  with  racial  instincts,  how  susceptible  of  illus¬ 
tration  by  pictures,  models,  blackboard  drawings,  and  lantern 
slides,  how  exercisive  of  all  the  faculties  that  high  schools 
claim  to  develop. 

When  the  student  has  finished  these  two  years,  says  the 
Massachusetts  Commission,  he  should  enter  upon  the  course 
belonging  to  a  special  trade.  During  the  preceding  two  years 
the  vocational  purpose  has  been  developed,  the  individual 
capacity  should  have  been  explored  so  that  with  the  help 
of  teachers  a  suitable  trade  may  be  chosen.  The  next  two 
years  should  give  specialized  instruction  in  the  trades  suitable 
to  the  locality,  the  theoretical  foundation  of  them,  drawing, 
mathematics,  history,  music,  and  literature  as  before.  The 
last  two  years  should  be  completed  by  all.  Many  more  boys 
will  remain  for  them  than  now  continue  in  high  school,  but 
those  boys  that  go  to  work  before  completing  the  entire  four 
years’  course  should  get  the  full  content  of  it  by  attendance 
for  two  hours  every  afternoon  until  they  have  taken  it  all, 
even  tho  the  regular  last  two  years  are  thus  extended  to 
four.  Emplo3^ers  should  by  law  be  required  to  send  all  the 
boys,  for  these  two  hours,  until  the  entire  course  is  covered. 
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This  session  should  not  be  at  night.  Germany  has  found  out 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  work  boys  all  day  and  to  send  them  to 
school  in  the  evening. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  BELONGS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  these  schools 
should  he  separate  institutions  or  whether  the  industrial 
courses  should  be  given  alongside  of  the  academic  course  in 
the  old-line  high  schools.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a 
curious  but  by  no  means  negligible  fact.  The  old,  aristocratic 
tradition  has  not  only  a  firm  hold  upon  the  academic  high 
school,  but  in  many  cases  its  students  and  teachers  are  glad 
of  it.  When  I  was  a  student  at  Ann  Arbor  twenty-five  years 
ago,  we  were  all  very  keen  in  our  contempt  for  the  hayseeds 
at  Lansing  in  the.  State  Agricultural  College.  A  Princeton 
student  visited  the  house  where  I  lived  and  despised  us  because 
we  had  a  dental  college  in  our  university.  Last  winter  Bow- 
doin  and  Bates,  classical  course  colleges,  fought  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Orono,  Maine,  because  it  was  originally  an  agricultural 
and  industrial  concern,  and  seemed  to  be  putting  on  airs.  But 
now  Michigan  University  is  proud  of  the  shops  and  Orono 
won  easily  the  right  to  carry  Greek  along  with  butter-making. 
Why  not? 

The  high  schools  ape  the  universities.  Nowhere  is  the 
snobbery  of  the  purely  academic  more  persistent.  They  have 
their  exclusive  fraternities,  their  initiations,  and  their  hazing. 
A  graduate  of  a  high  school  who  becomes  a  farmer  is  lookt 
upon  by  his  classmates  as  a  failure.  Our  New  York  technical 
high  school  for  girls,  the  Washington  Irving,  is  called  in  de¬ 
rision  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  old-line  high  schools 
in  New  York  “  the  Washing  and  Ironing  High  School.’" 
Citizens  who  advocate  theoretically  the  establishment  of 
manual-training  schools  do  not  send  their  children  to  them.  It 
was  the  cause  of  surprized  comment  that  the  Pratt  Institute 
Trustees  in  Brooklyn  put  their  younger  brother  thru  their 
own  manual  training  high  school.  If  you  start  your  indus¬ 
trial  school  apart  from  your  established  institutions  you  ostra- 
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cize  it,  you  make  it  like  a  school  for  colored  children. 
Industrial  training  has  become  associated  in  the  people’s  minds 
with  pysons,  reformatory  institutions,  and  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded.  A  foolish  prejudice  exists  and  is  strong 
enough  to  delay  unduly  the  service  such  education  should  ren¬ 
der  to  the  children  of  the  people.  When  the  Girls’  Technical 
High  School  was  organized  in  New  York,  teachers  who  were 
transferred  to  it  from  a  purely  academic  high  school  were 
distrest. 

It  was  only  by  daily  association  with  teachers  and  students 
doing  the  industrial  work  that  the  prejudices  were  removed. 
We  are  now  carrying  on  both  the  old  academic  course  and 
the  technical  courses  side  by  side.  There  are  no  warmer  advo¬ 
cates  of  industrial  training  than  some  of  these  academic 
teachers  who  were  at  first  unfriendly.  The  effect  on  both 
classes  of  students  is  most  salutary.  The  academic  girls  and 
the  technical  girls  come  together  in  all  common  subjects,  they 
have  their  social,  dramatic,  and  literary  clubs  in  common. 
From  the  same  family  will  be  one  daughter  in  the  academic 
course  and  one  in  the  dressmakers’  class.  Many  of  the  girls 
who  would  give  up  high  school  advantages  altogether,  on  los¬ 
ing  interest  as  students  do  in  an  academic  school,  cross  over 
into  the  technical  course  and  continue  their  schooling.  Some 
of  the  authorities  in  our  New  vYork  school  system  advocated 
the  withdrawal  of  our  academic  students  to  a  separate  build¬ 
ing  and  their  organization  into  a  new  scholastic  high  school. 

The  members  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
sought  varied  advice  on  the  proposition.  President  Eliot’s 
opinion  was : 

“It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  pupils,  the  main  part  of  whose 
time  is  devoted  to  technical  work,  some  acquaintance  with 
literature  and  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  equally 
good  thing  to  give  pupils,  the  main  part  of  whose  time  is 
devoted  to  language,  literature,  and  history,  some  acquaintance 
with  instructive  manual  work.  The  mixture  of  technical  and 
academic  work  will  give  a  better  result  than  either  alone.  At 
Harvard  University  we  have  succeeded  in  mixing  up  pretty 
thoroly  the  college  students  and  the  scientific  students  thru 
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a  process  of  assimilating  their  preparation,  studies,  and 
discipline.” 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  thought  it  wiser 
to  keep  both  kinds  of  courses  in  one  institution. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  wrote  the  committee:  “Time  has 
only  strengthened  my  belief  that  it  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
give  the  students  in  technical  branches  the  incidental  advan¬ 
tages  which  come  to  them  from  connection  with  a  department 
of  liberal  arts.” 

President  Wilson  of  Princeton  wrote :  “  The  retention  of 
two  kinds  of  students  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
seems  to  me  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  and  with  an  intelligence 
which  promises  the  very  best  things  for  future  school  develop¬ 
ment.” 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  demonstrates  the  value  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  course,  not  solely,  or  even  primarily,  for  its  studies, 
but  rather  for  the  associations  possible  for  its  students,  and 
pleads  for  the  gain  to  society  resulting  from  the  contact  of 
different  types  of  students  with  one  another.  He  exprest  the 
hope  that  this  gain  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  segregation,  and  valuable  enough  to  compensate  for  any 
difficulties  which  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan  involves. 

President  Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  said :  “  I 
am  so  strongly  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  keeping  the  students 
of  technical  branches  in  the  same  institution  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  that  I  should  not  favor  the  division  of  your  school  into 
two  distinct  organizations.  So  far  as  they  can,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  better  for  your  technical  girls  to  be  associated  with 
the  academic  girls  in  the  classes  they  can  pursue  in  common. 
They  will  thus  catch  something  of  the  spirit  of  scholarly  edu¬ 
cation  and  have  a  more  complete  development.” 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Education,  New  York  State,  was :  “  Educational  progress 
seems  to  show  the  two  kinds  of  education  receding  from  two 
extreme  positions  and  approaching  a  more  common  ground. 
General  courses  have  been  made  more  practical ;  practical 
courses  have  been  broadened  by  the  introduction  of  cultural 
subjects.” 
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Dr.  Thomas  Balliet,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of 
New  York  University,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  New 
York  City  practically  all.  the  girls  who  take  the  academic 
course  intend  to  become  teachers.  He  pointed  out  that  bring¬ 
ing  these  girls  into  contact  with  girls  in  industrial  classes  was  a 
natural  way  to  create  an  interest  of  teachers  in  what  seems 
likely  to  be  a  growing  influence  in  elementary  school  instruc¬ 
tion.  He  showed  that  the  kind  of  work  done  in  elementary 
schools  even  now  is  such  that  a  future  teacher  is  sure  to  be 
benefited  by  knowing  much  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  de¬ 
signing,  dressmaking,  and  housekeeping  classes  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  courses. 

The  lay  members  of  the  educational  department  shared  the 
views  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Winthrop,  jr.,  the  president,  who  said; 
“  I  shall  strenuously  oppose  a  separation  of  the  two  classes 
of  students.  Students  attending  the  school  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  not  only  the  usual  high  school 
studies,  but  such  studies  as  sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  etc. 
I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  prevent  a  division  into  two  distinct 
and  possibly  antagonistic  bodies.” 

The  teachers  in  the  school  voted  that  the  best  interest  of  the 
students  was  against  the  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  work 
into  different  buildings. 

The  students  themselves  and  the  alumnie  voted  that:  hav¬ 
ing  studied  together,  and  having  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
acquaintance  of  girls  taking  the  different  courses,  and  feeling 
the  mutual  advantage  derived  from  such  companionship,  they 
would  petition  the  committee  to  continue  to  afford  to  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  the  continuation  of  the  different  courses  in 
the  same  school. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  .School  continues  to  maintain 
five  courses  under  one  roof.  Economy  of  administration, 
amelioration  of  academic  bigotry,  variety  of  service  to  any 
given  locality,  breadth  of  opp>ortunity  to  the  greatest  number 
of  students,  suggest  that  in  our  high  schools  as  in  our  universi¬ 
ties  and  as  in  our  life  the  industrial  and  academic  should  be 
close  together. 

In  other  cities  the  people  already  have  their  high  schools 
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housed,  equipped,  and  manned  (or  womened,  probably).  The 
easiest  advance  in  the  industrial  direction  is  to  use  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  English  and  history,  and  mathematics,  and  music, 
and  physical  training  in  those  schools  for  the  liberal  culture 
of  the  industrial  students,  and  to  add  the  classes  in  shopwork, 
applied  science,  and  industry  on  the  school  grounds.  Let  your 
Latin  teacher  have  a  shop  near  enough  to  look  into  it  and 
your  abstract  geometer  be  brought  by  daily  necessity  to  apply 
to  practical  problems  the  accumulation  of  her  scholarship. 

CIVIC  SAFETY  DEMANDS  THAT  THE  SCHOOLS  TAKE  UP 
INDUSTRIALISM 

The  ^Massachusetts  Commission  recommends  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  industrial  principles  into  all  the  public  schools.  The 
elements  of  industry,  including  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
and  domestic  arts,*’  it  says,  “  can  give  the  highest  cultural 
value  along  with  the  greatest  industrial  benefit”  (Mass. 
Senate  document,  Xo.  349.  page  20,  April,  1906).  N^ew  York 
City  is  extending  this  work  in  all  the  elementary  schools. 
]\Ialden,  Massachusetts,  has  just  begun  it.  Three  years  ago 
Boston  tried  it  in  one  grammar  school.  On  May  6  of  this 
year,  the  Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  school  which 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  devoting  one-fifth  of  its  time  to 
definite  industrial  instruction  had  not  surrendered  an  iota  of 
its  efticiency  in  the  preparation  for  admission  to  the  old-line 
high  school.  The  Board  voted  to  extend  this  training  to 
other  boys’  schools.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  now  asks 
that  industrial  training  lie  provided  in  some  of  the  girls’ 
schools.  Two-fifths  of  the  entire  time  will  be  given  to  indus¬ 
trial  exercises  (Xew  York  School  journal  May  18,  1907). 

“  Why,”  asks  the  School  journal,  “  are  such  propositions 
almost  invariably  attacked  by  teachers?  The  great  majority 
argue  simply  for  the  preservation  of  a  comfortable  routine, 
and  cry  ‘  Go  to,  there  is  no  time  ’  ”  (School  journal,  May  18, 
1907). 

Then  up  speaks  Airs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  Xormal  School,  who  has  known  teachers  and  public 
schools  all  her  life,  and  says  that  the  grammar  schools  have 
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plenty  of  time.  She  says  the  public  schools  could  easily  do  in 
nine  years  what  they  now  take  twelve  for. 

One  other  reason  why  we  should  get  this  industrial  work 
closely  affiliated  with  the  present  schools  and  not  isolated  in 
separate  buildings  is  that  it  must  be  protected  from  its  own 
extreme  advocates.  The  very  opposition  of  the  old-line  school¬ 
master  has  in  it  a  valuable  corrective  against  the  sordid 
materialism  of  modern  industry.  Whatever  his  limitations, 
the  schoolmaster  can  not  be  called  a  mere  money-maker.  Iso¬ 
lated  industrial  schools  run  great  risks  of  the  domination  of 
the  employer.  Industrial  wealth  has  proved  itself  no  special 
friend  of  children,  or  of  their  education.  The  greed  that  lures 
children  to  the  coal  mine  and  cotton  mill  by  the  seductive 
temptation  of  early  wage-earning  would  be  a  sorry  influence 
in  schools  detached  from  the  old  system.  The  business  avarice 
that  first  brought  Africans  as  slaves  to  our  shores,  and  then 
Chinese,  and  now  Italians,  because  their  labor  is  cheap,  is 
scarcely  a  power  to  be  trusted  with  the  direction  of  any  public 
schools.  “  I  want  workmen  intellectually  able,”  cries  the  em¬ 
ployer,  but  the  kind  of  intellect  worth  most  to  him,  a  mind 
immured  in  business  or  in  a  factory,  is,  forsooth,  as  much  of 
a  mental  and  spiritual  cripple  as  the  perfect  product  of  our 
scholastic  system,  with  mind  immured  in  a  lx)ok.  Let  us  have 
the  workman  in  the  school,  teaching  us  how  to  build  and  run 
machines,  but  let  us  have  the  schoolmaster  with  his  ancient 
lore  repeating,  from  an  antiquity  antedating  machinery,  that 
man  alone  interests  us,  and  only  he  in  his  superiorities.  Let 
our  schoolmaster  teach  the  toiler  that  human  spirit  can  impreg¬ 
nate  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  thereby  lalx)r  becomes  art. 
Let  not  the  material  spirit  be  exalted  nor  the  esthetic  be  laid 
low.  To  give  them  both,  for  both  make  life,  must  be  the  aim 
of  schools. 

WiLLi.vM  McAndrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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THE  EXCLUSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS^ 

In  the  education  of  the  nation’s  children  and  youth  we  are 
confronted  with  a  dilemma,  which,  in  broad  tenns,  may  be  i 

stated  as  follows :  Shall  we  aim  at  the  individual’s  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  perfection  within  the  limits  of  his  inherited  i 

capacity,  or  shall  we  merely  undertake  to  fit  him  to  cast  an 
intelligent  ballot  and  to  render  remunerative  service  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives?  Symmetry  of  training  and 
breadth  of  culture  are  necessary  to  the  highest  development  of 
the  individual  and  the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  inner  and 
spiritual  life;  and  yet  conditions  may  be  such  that  the  perfectly 
educated  man  may  find  no  suitable  place  for  himself  in  the  world 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  world,  more  and  more,  de¬ 
mands  something  that  may  be  exprest  in  terms  of  industrial 
service.  What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  give  the  highest  and 
noblest  education  possible,  irrespective  of  practical  needs,  or 
shall  we  yield  to  the  insistent  demand  for  efficient  laborers  and 
skilful  artizans  ?  This  is  the  first  and  most  j)erplexing  problem 
that  must  be  met  whenever  we  organize  a  system  of  public 
education  or  attempt  even  to  outline  a  course  of  studies  for  an 
individual  boy.  It  is  likewise  a  constant  problem,  defying,  as 
it  does,  every  attempt  to  work  out  a  solution  satisfactory  to  the 
schools  and  the  general  public. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  and  somewhat  radical  modifica¬ 
tion  of  educational  ideals  within  the  last  half-century.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  college  and  school  has  changed.  Human¬ 
istic  culture,  hitherto  attained  mainly  thru  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  has  given  way  to  the  demands  of 

’  Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  November  9,  1907,  and  before  the  Albany  Ministerial  Associa¬ 
tion,  November  18,  1907. 
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science  and  engineering.  The  great  industrial  age  upon  which 
we  liave  entered  has  laid  its  iron  hand  upon  the  schools,  and  has 
made  education  tril^utary  to  its  own  ends.  Students  in  schools 
of  applied  science  are  already  outranking  in  numbers  those  in 
the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  ;  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial 
schools  are  maintained  at  public  expense,  and  training  for 
vocations  is  now  more  likely  to  receive  approval  than  any 
effort  to  achieve  “  intellectual  and  moral  virtue,”  which,  says 
Plato,  “  is  the  end  of  life  and,  therefore,  of  education.”  Even 
if  this  trend  in  educational  sentiment  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  it  must  be  reckoned  with,  when  we  attempt  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  outcome  of  a  great  scheme  of  public  education  from 
which  instruction  in  religion  has  been  excluded.  In  con¬ 
centrating  our  attention  upon  the  need  of  maintaining  an  in¬ 
telligent  electorate,  and  U])on  developing  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  efficiency,  we  are  seemingly  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  “  before  man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us 
men.”  We  are  either  ignoring  the  belief  of  our  fathers  that 
religious  training  is  essential  for  personal  integrity  and  for 
national  stability,  or  apparently  we  have  come  to  believe  that 
in  the  building  of  character  morality  is  more  fundamental 
than  religion.  In  determining  the  adecpiacy  of  our  limited 
system  of  public  instruction  and  in  forecasting  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  experiment  which  we  are  making  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  question  of  the  mutual  relations  between  religion  and 
morality  is  all-important. 

The  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  all  tax-supported 
schools  is  a  nearly  accomplished  fact.  So  long  ago  as  1892, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  Harris  said :  ‘‘  Religious  education  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  in  the  public  schools  and  it  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  program  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools.”  d'o  be  sure,  in  several  of  the  states  the  formal  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or  oral  comment,  is  still  per¬ 
mitted,  and  in  some  localities,  where  no  objection  is  made, 
the  Lord’s  prayer  is  recited  at  the  opening  of  school.  But 
the  ominous  fact  still  remains  that  the  teacher  can  not  safely 
undertake  even  to  define  the  elemental  principles  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  religious  life.  The  Book  of 
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books  that  contains  the  “  Decalogue  ”  and  the  “  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  the  Book  whose  teachings  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  our  civilization  and  whose  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  has  found  embodiment  in  so  many  beneficent  institutions 
of  modern  times,  is  as  rigidly  excluded  from  the  serious  study 
of  the  classroom  as  if  it  were  the  bane  and  not  the  blessing 
of  the  race. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  cite  the  causes  that  have  operated 
thus  to  secularize  the  public  schools.  These  untoward  results, 
if  such  they  be,  have  not  been  wrought  by  unwilling  teachers, 
recreant  school  officials,  or  the  irreligious  populace.  They  are 
rather  the  outcome  of  differences  between  representatives  of 
conflicting  religious  sects,  who,  professing  in  general  the  same 
faith,  nevertheless  emphasize  more  their  differences  than  the 
points  on  which  they  are  agreed.  That  a  free  and  highly 
civilized  state  should  make  the  teachings  of  its  sacred  Book 
practically  inaccessible  for  purposes  of  instruction  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  public  schools,  is  a  sociological  phenomenon  of 
rather  gloomy  significance. 

This  exclusion  of  religion  from  public  instruction  is  not 
rendered  innocuous  by  saying  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
state  to  teach  even  the  elementary  principles  of  religion  to 
children  in  the  schools.  Upon  what  evidence  can  the  student 
of  history  base  the  affirmation  that  belief  in  some  religion  is 
not  necessar\'  to  a  nation’s  welfare  and  perpetuity?  By  what 
process  of  reasoning  may  the  student  of  education  conclude 
that  religious  faith  can  long  survive  in  the  heart  of  a  nation 
if  its  doctrines  are  not  early  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
young?  Guizot,  in  his  History  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe, 
says :  “  In  order  to  make  popular  education  truly  good  and 
socially  useful,  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious.  It  is 
necessary  that  national  education  should  be  given  and  received 
in  the  midst  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  and  that  religious  im¬ 
pressions  and  religious  observances  should  penetrate  into  all 
its  parts.  Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  certain  place  or  a  certain  hour;  it  is  a  faith  and 
a  law  which  ought  to  be  felt  everywhere  and  which,  after  this 
manner  alone,  can  exercise  all  its  beneficial  influences  upon  our 
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mind  and  life.”  Shall  a  nation,  because  it  is  free,  be  debarred 
from  taking  necessary  measures  to  insure  its  own  stability  and 
permanence?  Because  there  can  be  no  fonnal  union  between 
Church  and  state  and  because  bigotry  abounds  in  the  churches, 
shall  the  state  schools  abstain  from  teaching  that  which  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  and  national  integrity  ?  Is  it  tnie 
that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  can  not  be  trusted  to  teach  the 
cardinal  principles  of  religion  without  sectarian  prejudice  and 
without  exciting  theological  controversy? 

It  is  no  sufficient  explanation  of  this  severance  of  religion 
from  education  to  say  that  parents  are  responsible  for  the 
religious  education  of  their  children.  The  number  of  irreli¬ 
gious  and  unreligious  homes  in  this  broad  land  is  as  countless 
as  the  trees  of  the  forest.  How  many  mothers,  like  Cornelia, 
have  the  time  or  the  inclination  or  the  necessary  fitness  to 
give  those  profoundly  impressive  and  lasting  lessons  in  the 
verities  of  life  that  have  been  the  making  of  so  many  good  and 
great  men?  The  exacting  demands  of  modern  life,  especially 
among  the  poor,  more  and  more  make  it  necessary  to  delegate 
the  child’s  tutelage  to  the  school  or  church.  By  so  much  the 
more,  then,  should  the  efficiency  of  these  two  agencies  be  in¬ 
creased. 

It  is  no  adequate  answer  to  those  who  question  the  wisdom 
of  our  present  policy  to  say  that  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
school  are  organized  and  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  religious  education  to  the  people  and  their  children. 
The  appalling  fact  is  that  those  classes  of  our  population  which 
most  need  religious  instruction  and  training  do  not  attend 
church  and  do  not  come  within  the  influences  of  church  organi¬ 
zations.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  from 
5  to  1 8  years  of  age  in  1905  was  23,410,800.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  same  year  is  reported 
to  have  been  less  than  one-half  of  this  total,  or  to  be  exact, 
11,329,253.  How  many  of  these  were  adults  or  more  than 
18  years  of  age  does  not  appear  in  the  report.  Do  we  need 
any  further  evidence  to  demonstrate  the  otherwise  evident 
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truth  that  the  church  does  not  furnish  adequate  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  the  nation’s  children  ? 

I  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  Protestant  church 
gives  too  little  time  and  insufficient  attention  to  the  religious 
training  of  the  children  that  come  within  its  own  field.  At¬ 
tendance  upon  the  Sabbath  service  and  the  Sunday  school  is 
not  enough.  It  lacks  fulness  and  proportion  and  encourages 
the  notion  that  piety  is  a  Sunday  dress  and  not  a  daily  life. 
Pile  early  impressions  and  daily  habits  of  childhood  are  most 
effective  in  determining  character,  therefore  in  the  early  years, 
at  least,  religious  and  secular  training  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  great  historic  Christian  church  stands  alone  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fundamental  truth  and  at  great  financial  sacrifice 
accordingly  maintains  many  separate  schools  to  accomplish 
this  very  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  I76,cxx> 
children  are  in  regular  attendance  at  Catholic  schools  in  the 
state  of  Xew  York  and,  while  the  private  academies  formerly 
maintained  by  Protestants  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Catholic 
seminaries  are  as  rapidly  being  established.  Xo  less  than  102 
of  such  secondary  schools  have  been  incorporated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Regents,  and  are  now  carrying  on  their  academic 
work  in  accordance  with  the  established  standards  of  the 
State  Education  Department.  But  the  combined  efforts  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
our  entire  population  and  therefore  can  not  exert  that  full 
measure  of  religious  influence  which  is  needed  to  inspire  and 
exalt  the  nation  and  to  insure  its  stability. 

If  we  affirm  that  religious  instruction  is  an  essential  part 
of  true  education  and  assume  that  under  present  conditions 
the  home  and  church  can  not  or  do  not  compass  and  accomplish 
it,  why  is  it  that  the  American  people  do  not  seriously  protest 
against  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the  public 
school,  which  is  the  only  place  where  all  the  children  can  l^e 
taught  ?  We  hear  an  occasional  note  of  alarm  from  some 
serious-minded  theologian  or  some  far-sighted  student  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  acquiescence  of  the  public  mind  is  very  general. 
It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  question  is 
closed  and  that  the  outcome  of  this  experiment,  which  dis- 
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regards  the  teachings  of  history  and  ignores  the  policy  and 
practise  of  such  European  nations  as  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  can 
not  fail  to  be  safe  and  salutary.  After  a  critical  study  of  this 
problem,  and  a  somewhat  close  and  extended  contact  with 
educators  and  school  officials,  I  can  reach  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  general  acquiescence  in  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching  from  the  schools  is  the  result  of  a  widespread  belief 
that  morality — not  religion — is  essential  to  a  sound  education. 
In  this  view,  morality  is  more  fundamental  or,  to  change  the 
figure  and  quote  from  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard,  Reli¬ 
gion  is  the  consummate  flower,  the  finest  fruit  of  morality.” 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Literature  and  dogma,  says :  “  If  we 
follow  the  intention  of  human  thought  and  human  language 
in  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  religion,’  it  is  ethics  heightened,  en¬ 
kindled,  lit  up  by  feeling.  The  passage  from  morality  to 
religion  is  made  when  to  morality  is  applied  emotion.”  This 
plausible  and  pervasive  theory  is  Platonic  in  its  origin.  It 
assumes  the  truth  of  idealism  and  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
It  has  been  endorsed  and  amplified  by  such  great  minds  as 
Descartes,  Berkeley,  and  Kant.  It  validates  the  concept  that 
what  we  call  “  conscience  ”  or  the  “  moral  sense  ”  is  an  original, 
inseparable,  and  essential  constituent  of  the  human  mind. 
This  idealistic  view  of  conscience  as  the  true  arbiter  of  con¬ 
duct  has  been  expounded  by  Kant  and  exprest  by  Professor 
Royce  in  the  following  words :  “  Conscience,  for  the  first, 
shows  you  the  moral  law,  shows  it  as  something  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  rational,  absolute,  universal,  indifferent  to  your  private 
wishes,  independent  of  your  present  happiness,  sublime  as  the 
heavens  are,  but  as  directly  known  to  you  as  is  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  your  will  and  your  reason.  Conscience  shows  you  this 
absolute  law,  and  says  sternly,  unwaveringly,  uncompromis¬ 
ingly,  ‘  Do  thy  duty.’  And  because  conscience  shows  you  this, 
it  demands  of  you  that  you  labor  henceforth  and  forever  as 
if  you  were  an  instrument,  a  minister  of  a  divine  law  that 
moves  in  all  things.” 

If,  giving  heed  to  such  high  authority,  we  accept  this 
philosophy  of  human  nature  and  human  conduct,  we  may  not 
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deplore  the  decadence  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools, 
because  in  teaching  morality  we  are  virtually  cultivating  the 
soil  and  sowing  the  seed  from  which  religion  grows.  If  the 
moral  faculty  is  innate  in  its  origin,  and  not  a  social  instinct 
developed  thru  experience,  we  may  confidently  appeal  to 
it  and  rely  upon  it,  when  the  day  of  storm  and  stress  comes 
to  the  individual  or  the  state.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  this 
philosophy  is  generally  taught  by  the  theologians  and  credited 
by  the  churches,  it  may  in  part  explain  the  seeming  unconcern 
of  the  people  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  majority  of  our 
children  are  receiving  little  or  no  religious  instruction.  In 
any  event,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  hope  and  optimism  and,  if 
true,  is  “  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  ”  of 
scientific  skepticism. 

But  if,  after  all,  we  are  unable  to  accept  this  a  priori  con¬ 
cept  of  man’s  moral  nature,  and  must  abandon  the  theory  of 
idealism,  are  we  not  compelled  to  accept  scientific  realism  with 
all  its  implications  and  consequences?  What  is  the  naturalis¬ 
tic  system  of  ethics?  John  Locke  suggested  it  in  his  famous 
aphorism  that  “  whatever  is  in  the  mind  is  first  in  the  sense,” 
Lewes,  on  the  last  page  of  his  History  of  philosophy,  defines 
it  negatively  by  saying  that  we  have  no  “  ideas  independent  of 
experience.”  President  Butler,  in  a  recent  address  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  said :  “  Our  political  systems,  our  ethical  standards, 
and  our  moral  aspirations,  are  a  development,  and  are  in 
development  today.”  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the 
science  of  ethics  is  a  body  of  knowledge  developed  by  a  process 
and  a  method  akin  to  that  which  has  obtained  in  the  acquisition 
of  what  we  know  of  the  principles  of  economics  and  other 
branches  of  social  science.  In  this  view,  morality  is  economic 
and  founded  on  the  idea  of  expediency  or  upon  a  system  of 
procedure  and  conduct  that,  tliru  the  ages,  has  been  found  to 
be  salutary  and  advantageous.  As  the  nations  have  progressed 
in  civilization,  there  has  gradually  emerged  from  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  men  and  nations  a  code  of  ethical  principles  which 
on  the  whole  is  thought  to  be  essential  to  human  happiness,  or 
necessary  for  the  general  good.  These  principles  are,  however, 
in  no  sense  absolute  or  sacred.  That  which  is  right  or  good 
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in  human  action  is  changeful,  variable,  and  “  subject  to  author¬ 
ity,  occasion,  or  circumstance,”  In  a  word,  there  is  no  fixt 
standard  of  right  or  virtue;  we  merely  take  the  world  as  we 
find  it.  This,  stated  broadly  and  briefly,  is  scientific  realism 
applied  to  ethics ;  it  is  the  antithesis  of  idealism.  Herbert 
Spencer  sums  it  up  in  a  single  sentence  when  he  says  that 
”  conscience  is  only  an  hereditary  prejudice  in  favor  of  conduct 
useful  to  the  tribe."  “  Conscience,”  says  Francis  Galton,  “  is 
now  known  to  be  partly  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  the  way 
and  under  the  conditions  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  partly  to  be  an  unsuspected  result  of  early  education.” 

As  seen  by  the  scientific  investigator,  man  is  a  complex 
living  machine,  controlled  from  within  by  three  forces.  The 
first  is  instinct,  which,  instead  of  being  a  God-given  endow¬ 
ment,  is  merely  the  inherited  resultant  of  ancestral  habits. 
Our  moral  propensities  are  therefore  as  good  and  noble,  or  as 
limited  and  perverse,  as  have  been  the  lives  of  our  progenitors. 
The  second  is  the  l3ody  of  habits  which  are  rapidly  and  easily 
formed  in  childhood  but  defy  material  change  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  adolescence.  The  third  is  volition,  which  is  the 
culminating  act  of  our  mental  processes  upon  which  we  must 
rely  to  counteract  depraved  instincts  and  demoralizing  habits. 
In  the  processes  of  education  we  must  focus  our  attention  upon 
instincts  and  habits,  and  attempt  thru  authoritative  instruction 
so  to  inform  the  mind  and  strengthen  the  will  that  the  moral 
purpose  may  dominate  the  life. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  such 
authoritative  instruction  can  be  found  in  any  other  source 
than  that  of  religion.  The  naturalistic  code  of  ethics  is  formu¬ 
lated  in  accordance  with  the  economic,  utilitarian,  and  ever- 
changing  standards  of  individual  and  social  expediency.  It 
embodies  such  elusive,  ill-defined,  and  variable  moral  concepts 
as  may  be  evolved  by  scientific  inquiry  and  inductive  reason¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that,  when  critical  decisions 
are  pending,  these  fine-spun  theories  will  be  thrust  aside  and 
that  the  masses  of  men  will  fall  back  upon  some  dominating 
instinct  or  habit,  if  their  convictions  are  not  firmly  grounded 
upon  some  system  of  ethical  principles  that  are  clearly  de- 
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fined  and  authoritative.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  book  on  The 
foundations  of  belief,  after  sliowing  very  clearly  that  the 
naturalistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  conscience  can  not  com¬ 
mand  the  reverence  of  men,  says :  “  Practically  human  beings 
being  what  they  are,  no  moral  code  can  be  effective  which  does 
not  inspire  in  those  who  obey  it  emotions  of  reverence.” 
Because  this  naturalistic  system  of  ethics  may  vary  with 
climate  and  change  with  latitude,  because  it  may  be  constrained 
by  the  counsel  of  prudence,  l^ecause  it  may  be  tainted  by  the 
greed  of  the  market-place,  because  it  may  be  measured  by  the 
shifting  standards  of  personal  and  racial  heredity,  because  it 
is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  knowledge  and  the  capacity 
for  clear  thinking,  and  because  it  is  merely  the  product  of 
scientific  inquiry,  it  can  no  more  command  the  reverence  and 
obedience  of  men  than  the  laws  of  economics  or  the  principles 
of  finance.  If  such  be  the  genesis  and  nature  of  our  moral 
and  esthetic  principles,  we  drift  upon  a  stormy  sea  unless  we 
find  safe  anchorage  in  that  system  of  religious  ethics  the  truth 
of  whose  principles  survives  the  fall  of  nations  and  outlasts 
the  generations  of  men. 

But  even  tho  we  are  constrained  to  accept  the  postulates 
of  rationalistic  morality,  the  history  of  religious  wars  has 
been  so  appalling,  the  tyranny  of  a  state  church  has  been  so 
intolerable,  and  the  memory  of  sectarian  strife  is  so  recent, 
that  it  seems  idle  even  to  propose  to  strengthen  the  bulwarks 
of  our  civic  and  social  life  by  teaching  a  divinely  sanctioned 
morality  in  our  public  schools.  Under  prevailing  conditions 
of  popular  sentiment,  the  counsel  of  perfection  in  respect  to 
religious  education  must  therefore  be  attained,  if  at  all,  by 
extending  and  multiplying  the  supplemental  activities  of  the 
church. 

,  / 

In  writing  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  elaborate  briefly 
three  propositions :  ( i )  There  is  a  pronounced  but  inevitable 
trend  in  modern  education  azeay  from  the  study  of  the 
humanities  that  have  to  do  with  the  inner  and  spiritual  life 
and  towards  the  manual  arts  and  sciences  that  relate  to  the 
outer  and  material  life.  (2)  We  do  not  need  to  be  alamied 
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at  the  exclusion  of  religious  teaching  from  the  schools  if  we 
can  be  assured  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience  and  the  fixity  of 
the  moral  law.  (3)  But  if  this  postulate  is  not  tenable  and  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  validity  of  the  naturalistic  code  of  ethics 
withstands  all  questioning,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
democratic  institutions  and  uphold  our  standard  of  civilization, 
should  we  not  devise  some  means  whereby  all,  rather  than  a 
half,  of  our  children  may  receive  at  least  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  ? 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

Education  Department 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  the  renewed  endeavors  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  bring 
into  the  child’s  school  life  some  systematic  observation  and 
discussion  of  the  great  realm  of  natural  objects  and  forces, 
animals  have  received  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  arisen  in  presenting  this  portion  of  our  environ¬ 
ment  are  numerous  and  difficult.  Many  teachers  have  come 
to  regard  worthy  presentations  of  animal  life  as  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  of  all  “  lessons.”  Those  who  have  been  the  “  round  ”  of 
the  elementary  sciences,  struggle  to  maintain  in  the  study  of 
animals  the  grade  of  work  easily  secured  in  lessons  taken 
from  the  physical  realm.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  securing  animal  lessons  that  ring  true,  the  modern 
call  for  a  broad,  rich  curriculum  in  elementary  education  will 
not  allow  the  matter  to  drop.  One  would  be  a  bold  prophet 
to  even  outline  the  final  solution  of  the  problem,  but  a  greater 
mistake  would  be  made  to  predict  in  the  future  a  total  ignoring 
of  the  demand.  Almost  nothing,  even  the  inopportune  and 
visionary,  has  ever  found  its  way  into  the  American  school 
without  finally  securing  recognition  and  a  definite  place  in  the 
more  extensive  systems.  The  aim  of  our  education,  to  equip 
for  active,  productive,  joyous  living,  is  so  comprehensive  and 
democratic  that  a  wide  margin  is  created  about  the  three  R’s 
for  such  topics  as  plants,  animals,  rocks,  minerals,  physical 
and  chemical  processes. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  difficulties  which  beset 
such  lessons:  (a)  the  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  time  for 
this  work  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  animal  lessons.  Practically 
all  students  of  education  believe  some  portion  of  the  school 
day  should  go  into  the  observational  study  and  discussion  of 
the  outdoor  world.  Teachers  find  time  for  this  work  when 
so  required,  or  when  they  themselves  are  possest  with  a 
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desire  to  minister  broadly  to  the  children’s  needs,  (b)  The 
securing  of  proper  material,  and  in  quantities  large  enough 
for  individual  study,  is  a  hindrance  that  at  times  prevents  the 
giving  of  a  lesson.  There  is  no  special  way  of  overcoming 
the  difficulty.  If  one  is  prepared  to  give  a  lesson  on  short 
notice,  material  is  often  used  that  otherwise  is  neglected,  (c) 
Time  and  some  ingenuity  are  required  to  prepare  the  material, 
especially  if  the  lesson  is  given  on  living  animals.  Giving 
lessons  on  absentee  animals  is  an  undesirable  practise:  noth¬ 
ing  but  unusual  skill  can  make  anything  out  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  but  an  information  exercise.  Not  only  are  time  and 
patience  required  to  secure  living  animals  and  place  them  in 
fairly  comfortable  surroundings,  but  considerable  labor  should 
l)e  expended  in  preparing  preserved  animals  for  observation 
and  discussion,  (d)  When  a  lesson  is  over,  the  animals  ought 
to  be  removed.  Almost  all  teachers  at  times  leave  animals 
to  starve  and  die  for  want  of  care.  Such  a  practise  can  be 
condemned  on  a  number  of  grounds.  It  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  clean  up  after  a  lesson  as  it  is  to  get  ready  for  a  lesson, 
(e)  The  methods  of  conducting  lessons  are  subjects  of  peren¬ 
nial  discussion.  Undoubtedly  one  has  to  discover  himself  the 
finer  details  of  his  own  methods;  there  are,  however,  certain 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  arriv'ed  at  by  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  underlying  the  teaching  of  every  subject. 
These  principles  may  be  viewed  as  the  appropriate  means  for 
securing  the  kind  of  reaction  for  which  the  subject  is  given. 
The  methods  of  history  are  not  appropriate,  therefore,  for  the 
subject  of  zoology,  and  vice  versa.  In  general,  the  animals 
should  be  before  the  class,  or  if  feasible  in  their  hands.  The 
questions  should  be  so  framed  as  to  lead  to  first-hand  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  A  description  of  the  organs 
and  activities  should  be  the  basis  of  simple  discussions.  All 
explanations  should  rest  on  observed  structures  and  activities. 
On  the  class  observing  an  organ  or  activity,  the  better  ques¬ 
tion  usually  is,  “  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  animal  ?  ”  rather  than 
“  What  was  it  made  for?  ”  Often  organs  and  ev^en  activities 
serve  an  animal  in  sundry  ways.  As  we  trace  the  development 
of  an  organ  thru  the  animal  kingdom,  we  are  forced  to  rec- 
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ognize  the  fact  that  the  organ  has  changed  in  strength,  relative 
importance,  and  oftentimes  in  function.  A  moth’s  wing,  for 
instance,  whatever  its  first  function,  renders  today  in  the  case 
of  some  moths  the  following  services :  ( i )  an  organ  of  loco¬ 

motion;  (2)  protective  covering  for  the  body;  (3)  color 
protection  against  enemies;  (4)  a  sign  of  recognition  to  the 
opposite  sex.  Many  questions  as  to  use  or  function  can  only 
be  settled  by  experiments,  and  as  experimentation  affords  the 
most  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  truth,  experiments  with 
animals,  even  when  too  simple  to  be  conclusive,  should  be 
employed  when  possible.  If,  for  instance,  the  question  arises, 
“  Does  a  spider  depend  on  sight  in  building  its  web  ?  ”  the  only 
way  of  answering  the  question  is  thru  an  experiment.  If  a 
confined  spider  spins  its  web  while  in  the  dark,  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  concluding  light  unnecessary  for  the  act.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  meaning  of  an  organ  in  the  life  of  an  animal, 
we  rely  on  three  kinds  of  evidence — structure,  habits,  and  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Applying  these  tests  again  to  the  question  of 
sight  in  the  spider,  we  say  the  bead-like  objects  on  top  of  its 
cephalothorax  resemble  (structure)  the  simple  eyes  of  an 
insect;  that  we  observe  that  spiders  run  away  as  we  approach 
close  to  their  webs  as  tho  they  saw  us  (habit);  but  to  be 
sure  they  are  not  warned  of  our  approach  thru  some  other 
sense,  we  insert  our  pencil  point  into  their  webs  (experiment) ; 
if  they  rush  out  as  if  after  a  fly,  but  stop  before  reaching 
the  pencil  and  rapidly  retreat,  we  then  regard  it  as  probable 
that  some  degree  of  sight  is  possest  by  spiders.  We  should 
avoid  thinking  of  an  animal  as  tho  it  were  a  machine 
in  which  all  acts  are  mechanical  performances.  While  most 
animal  responses  are  called  automatic,  an  animal  is  not  a 
machine  in  any  discriminative  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a 
growing,  changing,  more  or  less  responsive  organism  with 
some  variation  in  all  responses  and  with  an  occasional  unac¬ 
countable  act.  To  regard  an  animal  in  the  same  light  as  one 
regards  a  piece  of  physical  apparatus  is  a  misleading  com¬ 
parison  and  one  that  confuses  physical  with  biological  laws. 

(f)  More  fundamental  and  vital  than  any  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  is  the  question  of  the  purpose  of  animal  lessons — that 
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for  which  they  really  exist.  Arguments  in  favor  of  such  les¬ 
sons  are  fairly  numerous.  Some  of  these  pleas  are  by  no 
means  valid;  others  apply  equally  well  to  the  teaching  of 
almost  any  topic.  Some,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
sufficient  weight  to  receive  serious  attention.  In  brief  outline, 
I  believe  the  weightier  arguments  advanced  for  the  study  of 
animal  life  are  as  follows : 

1.  We  are  surrounded  by  animals,  indeed  animals  form  a 
large  and  valuable  part  of  our  environment.  If  we  mean  to 
give  any  force  to  that  portion  of  our  educational  discussions 
which  defines  education  as  an  acquaintance  with  our  material 
and  spiritual  environment,  then  local  animal  life  can  not  be 
entirely  ignored.  We  must  find  some  small  place  for  animal 
lessons  in  our  course  of  study. 

2.  This  attention  to  animals,  says  a  second  argument,  is 
by  no  means  a  new  human  interest.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  study  of  animals  a  part  of  our  formal  education  is  new, 
but  not  the  interest.  Man  in  the  most  primitive  times  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  certain  animals,  and  labored  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  animal  life  of  his  region.  Out  of  this  prim¬ 
itive  interest  came  all  our  domestic  animals.  Our  dog,  cow, 
horse,  hen,  etc.,  were  domesticated  so  early  in  the  history  of 
the  race  that  no  records  exist  of  the  people  or  time  when  these 
priceless  possessions  were  acquired.  The  interest  has  fluctuated 
but  never  died.  Aristotle  (384-322  b.c.)  was  the  first  to 
classify  animals.  He  was  able  to  classify  and  describe  500 
species.  No  other  ancient  writer  contributed  much  to  the 
study  of  animals.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  this  study  owing  to  the  extensive  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries,  so  that  we  find  in  Linnaeus’  (1707-78) 
writings  mention  of  about  6,000  species.  The  interest  has 
continued  so  that  today  we  have  over  a  half-million  species 
described  and  are  adding  to  the  list  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10,000 
yearly. 

3.  But  this  interest  has  not  only  secured  for  us  our  domestic 
animals  and  consequently  food,  clothing,  and  at  times  shelter, 
but  furnished  us  with  invaluable  intellectual  possessions.  Our 
knowledge  of  our  own  bodies,  our  diseases,  and  the  laws  of 
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our  activities  has,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  been  obtained 
from  study  of  and  experiment  with  lower  animals.  Physi¬ 
ology  and  psychology  owe  large  debts  to  zoology. 

4.  The  animals  of  any  locality  may  be  grouped  as  “  friends 
and  foes.”  Beyond  some  slight  knowledge  of  our  domestic 
animals,  there  commonly  exist  dense  ignorance,  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  superstition  concerning  all  animal  life.  The 
plain  statement  is  that  men,  women,  and  children  are  so  poorly 
informed  on  the  animal  life  of  the  home,  yard,  field,  stream, 
and  shore  that  they  can  not  distinguish  the  harmful  from  the 
harmless,  often  destroying  the  harmless  while  remaining  indif¬ 
ferent  to  those  that  bring  disease  and  poverty  to  them. 

5.  Largely  as  a  result  of  this  ignorance  comes  the  fact  that 
certain  animals  are  being  destroyed  so  rapidly  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country  that  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  slaughter  these  animals  will  become  extinct.  Persons 
awakened  to  the  situation  look  to  the  public  schools  as  the  one 
institution  capable  of  correcting  the  evil.  Fifty  years  ago  or 
less,  our  bison  roamed  in  herds  of  50,000  on  our  western 
plains;  today  not  a  wild  herd  is  in  existence  and  only  a  few 
private  herds  are  being  maintained.  From  one  roosting  place 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  during  the  summer 
of  1878  nearly  4,000,000  dead  passenger  pigeons  were  shipped 
out.  Counting  those  that  were  carried  away  alive  and  the 
squabs  left  to  die,  the  destruction  in  this  one  wood  has  been 
placed  at  one  billion.  Today  the  passenger  pigeon  is  all  but 
extinct.  We  know  valuable  animals  have  been  driven  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  quite  a  long  list  is  so  threatened 
today. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  animals  affords  a  worthy  form  of 
pleasure.  Many  a  man  works  well  who  is  utterly  unable  to 
turn  anywhere  and  find  rest.'  The  man  in  these  days  of  rush 
and  worry  who  can  abruptly  turn  from  the  exacting  demands 
of  his  life  and  forget  for  a  little  his  burdens  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  his  fellow  who  is  utterly  unable  to  unbend  and 
sees  nothing  in  the  world  worth  while  but  business  and  duties. 
One  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  natural  history  has  been 
likened  by  Thomas  Huxley  to  one  passing  thru  a  picture 
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gallery  in  which  most  of  the  pictures  have  been  turned  to  the 
wall.  This  argument  maintains  that  preparation  to  spend 
one’s  leisure  is  quite  as  important  as  preparation  to  enter  upon 
some  useful  occupation.  In  our  educational  practise  we  have 
reached  a  place  where  we  can  no  longer  neglect  either  aspect 
of  a  child’s  training.  Unfortunately  this  pleasure-argument 
is  often  made  part  of  a  more  extensive  plea  in  which  “  love 
of  the  beautiful  ”  is  the  main  theme.  Not  infrequently  the 
language  employed  is  so  extravagant  that  the  effect  on  the 
sober  mind  is  the  reverse  of  that  desired.  Such  expressions 
as  the  following  mean  very  little  when  one  tries  to  translate 
them  into  other  words,  or  employ  them  as  guides :  “  to  become 
the  friend  of  nature,”  “  to  love  and  commune  with  nature,” 
“  to  read  her  (nature’s)  innermost  secrets,”  “  to  understand 
her  varying  moods,”  “  to  learn  to  love  the  purity  of  nature,” 
“feelings  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  that  vibrate  in  perfect 
harmony  with  nature’s  symphonies,”  etc.  All  such  expressions 
belong  to  mysticism  and  cater  to  a  sickly-sentimental  type  of 
endeavor  that  has  all  but  shipwrecked  the  nature-study  move¬ 
ment.  Notwithstanding  the  senseless,  extravagant,  and  highly 
emotional  extensions  the  pleasure-argument  sometimes  re¬ 
ceives,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  some  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  life  of  field  and  shore  does  add  in  a  large 
way  to  the  pleasure  of  outdoor  life  and  contributes  to  the 
saving  of  many  from  ennui.  In  this  connection  we  should 
recall  the  fears  people  entertain  of  harmless  animals.  One 
fails  to  appreciate  unless  teaching  the  subject  the  extent  and 
variety  of  fear  possest  by  both  children  and  adults  of  our 
local  animal  life.  There  is  good  reason  for  maintaining  that 
children  if  left  alone  soon  overcome  any  fright  occasioned 
by  a  new  animal.  Ignorant  parents  and  nurses,  however, 
teach  that  animals  in  general  bite  and  sting;  later,  playmates 
continue  the  instruction  along  the  same  line.  Whatever  ser¬ 
vice  fear  played  in  protecting  primitive  man  from  possible 
harm  from  unknown  animals,  the  service  is  no  longer  needed, 
for  the  character  of  the  animal  life  of  our  country  is  sufficiently 
well  known  to  guide  us  in  this  matter.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  the  individual  to  be  relieved  of  groundless  fears.  Fear  is 
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a  form  of  suffering  which  disorganizes  and  destroys  thought 
and  renders  efficient  action  almost  impossible. 

A  teacher  can  not  too  clearly  possess  the  idea  that  every  ex¬ 
ercise  has  a  purpose;  that  this  purpose  grows  out  of  certain 
educational  views  or  principles,  which,  if  his  teaching  is  to 
rise  above  the  grade  of  day  labor,  he  must  grasp  and  strive  to 
actualize  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  What  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lessons  on  local  animals?  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
the  question  is  capable  of  a  variety  of  answers,  as  the  above 
arguments  indicate.  While  recognizing  the  need  of  avoiding 
narrowness  in  stating  an  educational  policy,  we  should  at  the 
same  time  recognize  that  the  other  extreme  of  vagueness 
and  diffuseness  is  even  more  disastrous  and  far  more  to  be 
avoided.  When  it  comes  to  action,  the  human  mind  seems 
to  require  a  simple,  definite,  and  consistent  end  in  view ;  when 
this  is  lacking,  our  efforts  become  lost  in  spasmodic  and  con¬ 
flicting  spurts.  Clearly,  a  vital  need  in  this  field  is  that  for 
which  the  human  race  has  striven,  in  its  upward  climb,  namely, 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  animals  of  the  immediate  en¬ 
virons.  “What  is  this  animal  good  for?”  Or,  what  is  the 
economic  bearing  of  this  animal?  Is  it  good  for  something, 
is  it  worthless,  or  is  it  worse  than  worthless?  How  does  it 
affect  us  in  everyday  life?  Is  it  adding  something  to  our 
“  goods,”  or  destroying  our  property  and  poisoning  our  lives  ? 
Is  it  our  friend  or  foe,  directly  or  indirectly?  In  what  does 
its  good  lie  and  from  what  does  its  harm  come?  What  hab¬ 
its  has  it  that  enable  it  to  render  this  service  or  work  this 
harm?  On  what  structure  of  body  do  these  habits  rest?  In 
the  light  of  its  habits  how  shall  we  treat  this  animal?  To 
what  extent  has  this  animal  in  the  past  been  misunderstood? 
What  is  the  better  attitude  to  cultivate  towards  this  animal? 
Questions  of  this  sort  serve  to  fix  our  minds  on  a  fundamental 
relationship  existing  between  ourselves  and  the  animal  life  of 
our  locality.  At  the  same  time  they  indicate  a  defensible  line 
of  study  inasmuch  as  they  point  to  a  deficiency  all  too  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  education  of  the  American  child.  We  have  too 
often  been  guilty  of  presenting  trivial  and  even  erroneous  points 
of  view  concerning  the  animals  of  different  localities.  Let 
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us  no  longer  fail  in  grasping  the  true  problem :  “  What  is  the 
value  of  this  animal  to  the  community,  and  on  what  structures 
rest  those  activities  which  make  it  what  it  is  to  man  ?  ”  This 
question,  I  maintain,  should  be  the  rule  and  guide  which  shape 
animal  lessons  in  the  public  school. 

It  will  be  seen  on  a  little  reflection  that  this  line  of  ques¬ 
tions  recognizes  as  valid  arguments  i,  2,  4,  and  5;  while  argu¬ 
ments  3  and  6  seem  to  be  ignored.  This,  however,  is  not  true, 
for  a  great  deal  of  material  is  furnished  for  comparison  be¬ 
tween  human  and  animal  structures  and  activities,  and  for  sim¬ 
ple  conceptions  of  the  law  of  development.  Argument  6  is 
present  in  all  the  work  as  an  unavoidable  accompaniment. 
And  now  a  word  in  closing  concerning  this  very  important 
ethical-esthetical-pleasure-argument,  for  of  all  the  arguments 
commonly  advanced,  the  value  of  the  study  of  animals  for  the 
accompanying  emotions  is  exalted  above  every  other  thing  in 
a  way  at  times  to  misdirect  our  efforts.  All  knowing  and 
doing  are  inseparably  wrapt  up  with  emotions.  ( i )  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  emotionless  mental  state,  and  conversely, 
no  emotional  state  is  possible  without  some  accompanying  in¬ 
tellectual  and  motor  activities.  (2)  No  kind  of  emotions  are 
transferable  by  one  individual  to  another  individual.  The 
ignoring  or  misunderstanding  of  these  general  psychological 
laws  is  at  the  basis  of  much  of  the  flamboyant  nature-study 
appeal.  We  are  the  same  as  told  that  an  emotion  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  will  in  our  pupils  by  our  talking  about  the  emotion. 
If  an  emotion  ever  comes  by  such  a  procedure  it  is  of  a  cheap, 
imitative  sort  possessing  no  enduring,  transforming  quality. 
Emotions  are  personal  and  individual,  not  transferable  and 
not  easily  gotten  at.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
a  child’s  emotional  nature  is  improved  and  enriched  by  con¬ 
tact  of  a  certain  kind  with  animal  life:  the  question  in  point 
is,  how  ?  To  this  question  the  apparent  answer  is,  by  securing 
motor  responses  from  the  child  under  the  guidance  of  an  idea. 
That  is,  we  should  secure  observation  of  some  animal  structure, 
or  activity,  lead  the  pupil  to  offer  some  interpretation  of  the 
structure,  or  activity,  and  direct  the  performance  of  some  act. 
The  tail  of  a  white  rat,  for  instance,  is  observed  and  pro- 
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nounced  (interpreted)  useless;  when  the  rat  is  caused  (motor 
activity)  to  walk  a  narrow  object,  the  serviceableness  of  the 
tail  as  a  balancing  organ  is  appreciated.  Or,  the  teeth  on 
the  hinge  of  a  clam  shell  are  observed  and  interpreted  as  aid¬ 
ing  in  holding  the  shells  together;  the  two  shells  are  fitted 
together  (motor  activity)  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
device  is  appreciated.  Or,  spines  on  a  dead  star  are  observed 
and  pronounced  (interpreted)  organs  of  defense.  On  draw¬ 
ing  them  (motor  activity)  they  are  discovered  to  be  of  different 
shapes  and  modes  of  attachment,  consequently  suited  for  dif¬ 
ferent  services  (appreciation).  In  all  cases  when  the  three 
reactions,  observation,  interpretation,  and  motor  activity  are 
secured,  some  degree  of  appreciation  results.  To  appreciate 
something  is  to  have  your  knowledge  of  the  thing  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  emotion.  But  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  emo¬ 
tion  without  the  knowledge,  hence,  to  belittle  knowledge  as 
some  nature-study  advocates  do  while  exalting  some  emotion, 
is  to  decry  the  one  thing  that  can  produce  that  for  which  they 
labor.  Emotions  when  not  checked  and  corrected  by  the  care¬ 
fully  balanced  facts  in  the  situation,  become  sentimentalism; 
emotions  tho  steadied  by  knowledge,  if  unaccompanied  by 
appropriate  motor  activities,  fritter  the  time  away  in  im¬ 
practicable  considerations.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  can 
not  direct  emotional  states,  but  we  may  profitably  endeavor 
to  direct  the  attention  processes,  i.e.,  thought  and  activity, 
and  in  so  doing  lay  a  real  foundation  for  the  desired  emotions. 

H.  N.  Loomis 


New  Britain,  Conn. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  GRAMMAR 

The  following  paper  has  two  connected  aims.  First,  by 
an  analysis  of  the  chief  classes  of  linguistic  experience,  some 
suggestions  are  reached  regarding  the  psychological  and  logi¬ 
cal  bases  of  language,  and  especially  of  grammar,  the  universal 
element  of  formal  law  which  permeates  all  language  in  some 
degree.  Second,  from  such  grounds  some  corrollaries  are 
deduced  of  practical  import  to  education;  and  in  the  present 
connection  this  summary  estimate  of  the  purpose  and  methods 
of  grammar  as  a  school  art  must  be  deemed  the  gist  of  the 
paper,  tho  the  theoretical  section  occupies  the  majority  of  space. 

A  friend  has  suggested  that  the  word  grammar  had  better 
be  eliminated  from  the  paper,  since  I  was  not  thinking  of 
grammar,  which  is  the  science  of  linguistic  forms  regarded 
as  fixt  and  fossilized,  static  and  unbending.  But  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  regarding  the  content  of  grammar  as  the  lin¬ 
guistic  skeleton  or  as  the  dead  product  of  certain  psycho¬ 
physical  activities.  Grammar  is  no  more  analogous  to  anatomy 
than  to  physiology;  it  is  the  science  of  linguistic  functions  as 
well  as  of  structure.  And  if  function  is  rooted  in  structure, 
the  latter  must  be  regarded,  in  language,  as  an  aspect  of 
process.  While  emphasizing  this  science  of  the  laws  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  should  guard  against  any  complete  abstraction  of 
the  universal  from  the  particular.  Grammatical  laws  must  be 
a  system  of  laws  of  and  in  the  process  of  experience.  An 
immanent  universal  alone  is  of  any  use  in  this  field.  Finally, 
grammar  is  not  only  concerned  with  a  decidedly  fluent  aspect 
of  life,  it  is  itself  a  process,  dynamic  and  changing;  and  its 
development  in  race  and  individual  is  an  essential  phase  of  its 
being  and  its  ideal.  As  a  science  it  is  not  abstract  in  origin, 
nor  can  it  ever  without  suicide  become  completely  abstracted 
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from  the  particular,  fleeting  circumstances  of  daily  parlance. 
But  now  to  our  analysis. 

The  discovery,  expression,  and  comprehension  of  ideas  must 
first  be  distinguished  and  the  process  involved  in  each  analyzed 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  grammatical  experience.  At  the 
birth  of  ideas,  the  mind  may  be  relatively  passive  or  active: 
intuition,  inspiration,  uncontrolled  association  may  predom¬ 
inate,  or  thought  and  rational  connection.  The  former  must 
be  developed  into  the  latter,  however,  before  the  process  gains 
any  intimate  relation  to  grammar.  In  the  controlled  discovery 
of  ideas  from  concrete  sense  perception  and  reflection,  there 
is  a  survey  of  the  facts,  a  selective  attention  to  aspects,  an 
apperception  or  systematic  grouping  of  details  in  some  relation. 
Therefore  even  tho  words  do  not  come  into  consciousness, 
yet  as  organized  mental  systems  they  have  some  influence. 
Verbal  imagery,  if  it  occurs,  need  not  be  wholly  grammatical 
at  this  stage.  The  feeling  of  relation  between  the  familiar 
and  the  novel  and  the  interest  in  moving  from  one  to  the 
other  present  a  basis  for  grammatical  structure,  and  further 
distinctions  naturally  follow  as  needed.  Both  logical  and 
grammatical  norms  are  gradually  applied  and  reduce  the 
chaotic  and  unanalyzed  material  to  form.  These  norms  are 
inherent  in  the  mind  as  modes  of  dealing  with  material,  estab¬ 
lished  habits  developed  by  social  contact.  But  the  grammat¬ 
ical  habit,  the  more  immediately  social  of  the  two,  may  func¬ 
tion  little  at  this  stage  in  so  far  as  one’s  feeling  in  silent  obser¬ 
vation  and  reflection  is  not  social. 

In  conversation  or  the  exposition  of  ideas  the  social  feeling 
comes  into  more  prominence  and  the  grammatical  habit  further 
transforms  and  arranges  the  thought.  In  one  whose  habits 
of  speech  have  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  his  environment,  the  attention  in  utterance  is  sel¬ 
dom  turned  to  the  grammatical  relations  as  such,  but  to  the 
thought  content.  Then  the  grammatical  conscience  acts  mainly 
as  a  negative  check;  the  mode  of  speech  receives  notice  only 
for  purposes  of  correction  when  something  goes  wrong.  The 
habit  functions  continually,  but  from  behind  the  scenes;  it 
appears  on  the  stage  for  structural  examination  only  in  case 
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of  emergency.  While  the  permanent,  familiar  factors  in  the 
situation  may  also  have  remained  in  the  background  during 
the  process  of  discovery,  they  are  now  brought  forward.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  topics  before  marginal  in  consciousness  are 
now  focused  by  the  mind’s  eye  as  grammatical  subjects,  to 
be  succeeded  by  their  predicates  as  the  attention  advances 
according  to  grammatical  law.  While  in  the  more  intuitional 
and  heuristic  stage  the  attention  may  advance  from  predicate 
to  predicate,  in  exposition  it  is  necessary  more  frequently  to 
sum  up  results  thus  far  and  indicate  the  situation  dealt  with  by 
a  subject- word. 

In  the  interpretation  of  spoken  or  written  discourse,  one’s 
data  are  certain  familiar  words  and  grammatical  forms  to¬ 
gether  with  either  a  preceding  verbal  context  or  an  objective 
situation  which  is  partly  familiar.  Experience  previously 
organized  as  a  linguistic  habit  alone  enables  one  to  cope  with 
the  novelty  of  the  ideas  exprest.  In  utterance  a  subjective 
process  gains  a  kind  of  objectivity  otherwise  impossible  to  it, 
but  this  community  of  meaning  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
auditor’s  subjective  reaction  in  accordance  with  social  usage. 
Thus  grammar  is  at  once  a  social  product  and  a  personal 
possession  and  instrument.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  intellecutal 
conductors  between  individuals  and  a  means  of  uniting  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  social  organism  in  this  double  process  of  give  and 
take.  While  it  is  true  that  thought  and  language  processes 
overlap  in  the  mind  and  mutally  influence  each  other,  yet  this 
contrast  may  be  noted  between  the  sending  and  receiving 
aspects  of  communication :  in  the  former  the  advance  is  from 
ideas  to  signs,  in  the  latter  from  signs  to  ideas.  That  this 
distinction  is  not  rigid  appears  when  one  notes  that,  in  both 
speaker  and  hearer,  significant  language  is  a  medium  or  tran¬ 
sitional  stage  between  implied  and  explicated  thought,  it  is 
an  instrument  used  by  each  in  transforming  the  vague  into  the 
clear,  the  subjective  into  the  objective. 

After  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  grammar 
is  but  remotely  concerned  with  the  vague  rise  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  only  indirectly  with  their  inner  development  per  se. 
It  is  rather  the  science  of  language  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
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cation,  therefore  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  either  of  the  two 
processes,  expression  or  comprehension.  Now  granting  the 
same  degree  of  intelligent  fidelity  of  the  linguistic  instrument 
to  the  grammatical  standards  of  society,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  comprehension  precedes  expression.  This  is  seen  in  our 
ability  to  understand  before  we  can  speak  a  foreign  tongue. 
Much  repetition  of  the  hearing  process  is  necessary  before 
imitation  becomes  independent  use.  One  set  of  associative 
suggestions  (that  between  the  auditory  linguistic  forms  and 
their  meaning)  must  become  relatively  stable  before  the  speak¬ 
ing  movements  can  be  made  so  habitual  as  readily  to  be  inner¬ 
vated  by  their  associate  ideas.  Pupils  in  any  subject  may 
know  more  than  they  can  tell,  tho  they  will  know  it  bet¬ 
ter  when  they  have  mastered  its  expression.  A  child,  judged 
by  a  standard  toward  which  he  is  slowly  developing,  probably 
gets  distinctions  and  relations  which  are  clearly  exprest  in 
adult  language  before  he  makes  them  explicit  in  his  own 
speech;  yet  obviously,  in  all  communication  between  the  two, 
the  adult  may  excel  in  clearness  both  of  expression  and  com¬ 
prehension. 

While  then  the  standpoint  of  the  hearer  may  be  the  primary 
basis  of  grammar,  it  can  hardly  be  the  sole  basis,  as  Sigwart 
implies.  Therefore  one  may  doubt  his  view  that  it  deals  with 
the  forms  of  judgment  rather  than  judging,  that  it  assumes 
a  finished,  objective  product  of  thought  as  its  data  or  ma¬ 
terial  rather  than  a  process  of  thought  or  communication. 
Here  the  first  question  to  ask  is  regarding  the  actual  attitude 
of  the  mind  in  the  linguistic  experience;  the  next  question  is 
how  grammar,  in  its  analysis  and  explication  of  this  experi¬ 
ence,  should  treat  it.  As  to  the  first,  the  attitude  of  the  speaker 
requires  little  notice  at  this  point.  His  ideas  are  not  completed 
before  their  social  expression  occurs.  Logical  and  grammat¬ 
ical  formulation  go  hand  in  hand  tho  the  two  processes  are 
not  identical.  The  feeling  is  probably  never  of  ideas  existing 
en  masse  and  having  their  appropriate  expression.  They  at 
least  come  into  being  somehow,  and  somehow  get  exprest. 
The  feeling  of  active  control  must  vary  with  the  conditions. 
It  reaches  its  lower  limit  in  the  perfectly  habitual  expression 
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of  dead  judgments,  or  of  customary  ideas  (salutations,  in¬ 
quiries,  etc.)  which  are  regular  attachments  of  certain  per¬ 
ceptions.  Here  the  feeling  of  the  momentary  existence  of  the 
idea  or  the  expression  might  triumph  over  that  of  its  growth. 
And  in  live  judgments  about  objects,  the  objective  perma¬ 
nence  may  for  one’s  interest  overshadow  the  subjective  change. 
In  that  case  the  meaning,  “  the  stone  is  gray,”  would  imply 
the  continual  grayness  of  the  stone,  quite  aside  from  the  psy¬ 
chology,  physiology,  and  physics  of  light,  i.e.,  in  spite  of  the 
error  involved.  Thus  the  actual  meaning  in  the  speaker’s 
mind  must  be  distinguished  from  what  he  ought  to  mean  by 
his  sentence.  The  critic’s  danger  of  committing  the  psychol¬ 
ogist’s  fallacy  will  be  considered  later. 

The  linguistic  experience  of  the  writer  is  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  more  artificial  than  that  of  the  speaker.  If  then  in  oral 
language  there  are  cases  where  the  communicator’s  attention 
neglects  the  fluid  nature  of  his  thought,  this  condition  holds 
still  more  in  written  language.  The  speaker  has  his  auditors 
before  him,  he  is  directly  en  rapport  with  them  and  can  feel 
their  reaction ;  the  writer  must  imagine  his  audience  and  their 
capacities,  else  he  will  fail  to  communicate  his  thought. 
Whether  he  has  an  imaginative  sympathy  for  a  concrete 
group  of  hearers  or  auditors,  or  whether  this  is  but  an  ab¬ 
stract  notion  in  his  mind,  in  any  case  it  is  a  means  of  gram¬ 
matical  control,  occasionally  a  vivid  factor  of  consciousness, 
but  usually  commanding  little  attention  as  such.  The  gram¬ 
matical  standard  is  social  in  its  origin  and  function,  but  the 
social-personal  factor  may  be  so  thoroly  absorbed  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  mental  system  as  to  escape  detection  except  under  close 
scrutiny.  The  writing  process  is  the  speaking  process  refined 
and  supplemented.  As  it  is  a  slower  process,  thoughts  have  a 
longer  lead  upon  their  final  expression  than  in  speech.  Thus 
the  contrast  and  felt  opposition  of  content  and  form  are  greater. 
As  the  thoughts  are  logically  developed,  they  are  silently 
formulated,  but  there  is  more  chance  for  their  re-formulation 
along  grammatical  lines  as  the  writing  progresses.  So  with 
any  degree  of  inspiration  and  free  mental  play  the  feeling  that 
one  has  ideas,  however  vague,  which  need  expression,  is  a 
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natural  feeling.  Even  the  mode  of  expression  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  given  fact  when  one  does  not  have  to  hunt  it  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shifting,  fleeting  nature  of  the  ideas, 
which  need  grammatical  weapons  to  transfix  them  as  they 
fly,  might  characterize  the  feeling.  And  especially  when  the 
right  ideas  aren’t  there  but  must  be  secured  by  effort,  would 
the  static  yield  to  the  dynamic  appearance  of  thought. 

The  hearer’s  attitude  now  requires  analysis.  It  is  evidently 
a  kind  of  intellectual  sympathy,  for  he  must  try  to  compass 
the  speaker’s  mind  within  his  own.  This  he  does  by  imagin¬ 
ing  the  speaker’s  mental  processes,  which  would  be  an  im¬ 
possible  feat  except  as  based  on  similar  past  experiences  of 
his  own.  Such  mutual  reference  of  the  two  parties  to  any 
communication,  spoken  or  written,  deserves  some  emphasis; 
yet  the  difference  between  the  processes  is  not  to  be  obscured. 
To  the  naive  hearer,  both  thought  and  expression  are  felt  as 
fluid,  nor  would  the  assumption  be  made  that  the  speaker’s 
thought  was  finished  before  the  w^ords  were  uttered.  In  fact, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  thought  and  words  save  when 
the  latter  are  unfamiliar.  The  active  side  of  the  process  must 
be  remarked.  Expectation  of  certain  grammatical  construc¬ 
tions,  general  meanings,  and  even  particular  words  is  present. 
One  gets  the  cue  from  a  few  words  and  is  thus  able  to  con¬ 
struct  a  tentative  meaning,  a  meaning  in  grammatical  outline ; 
by  aid  of  the  context  there  are  aroused  ideas  which  in  func¬ 
tion  are  hypothetical  judgments  conditioned  by  the  forth¬ 
coming  utterance.  This  process  may  even  go  on  in  verbal 
terms.  In  no  conversation  is  the  hearer  merely  passive;  there 
is  a  readiness  to  listen,  and  one’s  syntactical  habits  are  the  basis 
of  this  active  response  which  is  another  side  of  the  stimulus. 
Neither  words  nor  meaning  are  merely  given,  but  felt  as  the 
mutual  play  of  two  minds.  Into  the  contrast  between  these 
minds  enters  the  hearer’s  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  speaker 
and  of  the  thoughts  and  words  as  primarily  his  and  secondar¬ 
ily  the  hearer’s ;  a  distinction  based  on  sound  location,  absence 
of  overt  articulatory  movements,  and  uniqueness  of  ideas  or 
language.  Finally,  let  it  be  noted  that  what  has  just  been 
described  is  the  more  primitive  attitude  of  the  listener,  not 
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that  succeeding  grammatical  and  logical  study  which  might 
engender  the  feeling  of  a  static  and  fixt  content  of  knowledge 
to  be  grasped  thru  the  given  sentences. 

The  reader’s  attitude  to  communicated  thought  will  of 
course  depend  partly  on  his  experience  and  training.  While 
in  its  nature  more  artificial  than  the  hearer’s  attitude,  yet  it 
has  its  initial  stages  which  may  be  exemplified  in  the  way 
pupils  regard  notes  past  them  from  their  chums.  These 
are  felt  as  alive,  as  bringing  one  into  intimate  touch  with  an 
active  personality  whose  thinking  processes  have  received  in 
writing  a  motor  expression  which  is  now  to  be  interpreted 
sympathetically.  Perhaps  the  boy  was  even  seen  eking  out 
his  gestures  by  scribbling  the  note.  Not  very  different  from 
this  is  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  distant  friend.  But  here, 
and  still  more  in  reading  a  printed  book,  there  is  the  evident 
possibility  of  abstracting  from  the  source  and  original  process 
of  thinking  and  regarding  the  thought  product  alone.  The 
book  is  taken  as  a  fixt  object.  The  temporal  order  of  oral 
speech  has  been  replaced  by  a  spatial  order,  but  as  this  was 
gradually  (temporally)  evolved,  so  it  must  be  retranslated 
into  the  temporal  form  by  the  reader.  It  is  this  spatial  objecti¬ 
fication  of  thought  in  permanent  form  that  may  induce  the 
feeling  that  the  author’s  thought  is  a  given  Reality  contained 
in  the  book,  as  it  were,  and  part  of  an  objective  world  of 
meanings  whether  logical  or  esthetic.  Tho  it  be  a  story  of 
action,  yet  the  story-world  stands  unique  and  apart;  as  a 
vague  whole  it  is  somehow  there  making  constant  appeal  to 
the  background  of  the  reader’s  mind,  while  the  activities  por¬ 
trayed  stand  out  prominently  as  its  successive  determinations. 
Especially  on  re-reading  a  favorite  story  might  one  feel  that 
somehow  the  entire  experience  is  a  fixt  content  to  be  re¬ 
discovered.  Literature  is  viewed  as  emotional  ideas  embodied 
in  permanent  form,  so  the  reader  may  be  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  at  the  permanent  meaning  in  permanent  form  as  well  as 
with  a  grammatical  analysis  that  aims  at  the  discovery  of 
structure  and  function  in  something  given.  Notice  how,  in 
this  light,  the  beauty  of  a  poem  may  seem  quite  as  static  as 
that  of  a  statue. 
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Such  an  attitude  toward  the  thought  of  books  is  cultivated 
by  our  ordinary  methods  of  studying  Latin  or  any  dead  lan¬ 
guage  where  the  reader  is  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
writer  and  is  usually  content  to  deal  with  fossilized  forms 
and  meanings.  Latin  grammar  too  often  isolates  structure, 
function,  and  meaning,  and  leads  to  the  view  that  language  is 
a  mechanical  aggregation  or  dead  mass  which  the  pupil  may 
construct  or  analyze  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  parts.  Such 
an  error  (if  it  be  an  error)  on  the  reader’s  part  may  be 
avoided  or  corrected  by  a  mode  of  criticism  which  seeks  above 
all  to  reconstruct  the  author's  meaning  (not  the  book’s  mean¬ 
ing),  as  determined  by  a  study  of  the  man,  his  times,  and 
his  environment.  This  will  bring  the  reader  into  some  sort 
of  sympathy  with  the  author  and  help  determine  the  universe 
of  discourse,  that  larger  context  so  necessary  to  thoro 
comprehension.  Words  and  grammatical  forms  are  not  to 
be  taken  at  their  face  value,  but  interpreted  by  a  comprehensive 
mental  background  which,  as  regards  relevant  matter,  should 
corresf>ond  in  reader  and  writer.  There  is  an  apparent  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  case  of  myths  and  folk-tales,  but  here  the  concept 
of  authorship  should  be  enlarged  and  applied  to  the  social 
group,  active  thru  generations  in  the  creation  of  a  story.  The 
imagination  needs  some  assistance  to  get  back  of  the  final 
product  to  the  process.  In  scientific  writing,  the  personality 
and  mental  processes  of  the  author  seem  farthest  removed 
from  the  result  as  it  comes  to  the  reader,  but  they  can  not 
wholly  be  dispensed  with. 

Here  we  are  led  to  an  important  distinction  (first  suggested 
to  me  by  Dr.  Dewey)  between  the  narrational  and  relational 
forms  of  judgment.  Consider  the  concrete  case  when  Tom 
impulsively  dives  into  the  water.  Here  agent  and  action, 
mental  processes  and  the  reality  are  unified.  Then  his  friend 
narrates  the  event:  “Tommy  dove  into  the  water,”  thus  de¬ 
scribing  an  actual  situation  with  change  as  a  prime  factor. 
The  sentence  stands  for  mental  processes  in  the  minds  of 
speaker  and  auditor  which  refer  directly  to  the  event;  it  uses 
a  real  verb  connoting  change  and  not  a  mere  link-word.  How¬ 
ever,  it  expresses  primarily  the  objective  reference  to  the  event 
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and  only  implies  the  speaker  and  hearer  as  cognitive  of  the 
event  thru  memory  and  imagination  and  interested  in  it  in  a 
personal  way;  e.g.y  in  view  of  their  fear  or  daring,  the 
meaning  to  the  speaker  may  imply  that  it  was  a  bold  deed, 
to  the  hearer  that  it  was  great  fun.  Thus  each  party  to  the 
dialogue  has  a  kind  of  vicarious  sympathy  with  the  real  actor, 
and  each  puts  himself  in  Tom’s  place.  These  implications 
quite  alter  the  face  value  of  the  sentence,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
a  source  of  possible  error  in  discourse.  Therefore  this  narra- 
tional  proposition  gives  rise  to  doubt  and  questions  which  are 
answered  by  more  critical  judgments  in  relational  form.  Now 
attention  is  turned  away  from  the  real  situation  in  which  it 
was  before  submerged,  to  the  ideas  which  were  crude  instru¬ 
ments  for  reviewing  it,  and  the  attempt  is  made  more  care¬ 
fully  to  define  these  ideas  and  their  relations.  Of  course  the 
situation  is  only  neglected  in  order  to  return  with  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  appreciating  it.  If  the  question  occurs,  “  Who  was 
it  that  dove?  ” — the  answer  would  be,  “  Tom  was  the  diver,” 
“  It  is  Tom,”  or  “  His  name  is  Tom.”  Such  statements  help 
to  differentiate  “  Tom  ”  from  “  you  and  me,”  they  are  more 
objective.  The  real  verb  splits  up  into  attribute  and  copula, 
so  the  action  (diving)  is  treated  in  result  rather  than  in  process 
and  is,  as  it  were,  fossilized.  Further,  the  copula  is  expresses 
the  existence  in  some  manner  of  the  subject  and  the  real  con- 
ntztion  with  it  of  the  predicate;  it  implies  also  (as  does  the 
word  order)  the  movement  of  the  mind  in  connecting  the  tWo. 
The  tendency,  then,  of  the  relational  judgment  is  to  abstract 
from  real  events,  change  and  temporal  considerations  as  well 
as  from  personal  bias,  and  to  view  the  matter  objectively,  suh 
specie  ceternitatis.  It  tries  to  fix  attention  on  the  thought  con¬ 
tent  and  the  relations  inherent  and  discoverable  in  thought, 
but  there  is  no  express  statement  made  either  of  the  subjective 
activity  engaged  in  thinking  or  of  the  objective  event  thought 
about.  Thus  the  critical  judgments  of  logic  are  compara¬ 
tively  static  on  their  explicit  side,  but  they  have  important 
dynamic  implications.  That  a  relation  (exprest  by  a  connec¬ 
tive,  word-order,  inflection,  etc.)  is  a  mental  movement  can 
not  be  denied,  but  in  these  judgments  it  is  objectified  and 
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treated  as  if  it  were  a  discovered  product;  it  is  now  exprest 
as  the  net  result  of  a  past  activity  that  was  before  implicit. 

The  importance  of  this  for  grammar  is  seen  when  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  more  spontaneous  and  more  reflective  modes  of 
discourse.  The  material  of  elementary  grammar  should  be 
composed  of  sentences  expressing  action,  narrative  descrip¬ 
tions  of  concrete  experiences  which  should  be  realised  as  a 
condition  of  their  critical  study.  A  more  advanced  grammar 
should  deal  also  with  sentences  that  attempt  the  fixation  of 
thought-relations  in  words.  As  grammar  is  a  science  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  render  communication  more  comprehensible, 
the  two  aspects  of  this  process  should  be  at  the  foundation  of 
the  science.  These  are  not  separable  to  a  great  degree,  but 
the  earliest  attempts  should  be  to  reveal  to  the  pupil  the  true 
nature  of  his  process  of  interpreting  oral  discourse.  In  this 
the  speaking  process  is  involved  in  a  subordinate  way,  and 
may  gradually  be  made  more  prominent.  But  the  processes 
of  writing  and  reading  should  be  utilized  only  at  a  later  stage, 
after  some  study  of  the  processes  of  oral  discourse,  to  which 
the  more  artificial  processes  must  be  traced  so  that  the  con¬ 
tinuity  may  be  felt. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  teacher  to  remember  that  gram¬ 
mar  deals  with  live  judgments,  or  at  least  such  as  were  recently 
killed.  In  early  stages  of  the  work  particularly  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  pickled  specimens  stored  in  a  bottle  is  less  fruitful 
than  vivisection.  Now  the  sentence  is  correctly  considered 
the  unit  of  grammatical  study.  The  parts  of  speech,  with 
their  inflection  and  meaning,  are  to  be  treated  mainly  with 
reference  to  their  use  in  the  sentence.  In  view  of  this,  it  might 
seem  that  much  of  the  preceding  analysis  is  more  relevant  to 
rhetoric  than  to  grammar.  But  the  line  between  these 
branches,  which  really  involve  each  other,  is  drawn  mainly  for 
practical  purposes.  In  fact,  a  sentence  without  atmosphere 
dies.  The  narrational  form  arises  and  exists  only  in  face  of 
a  concrete  situation,  the  relational  form  only  in  response  to  an 
abstract  problem.  In  the  one  case  the  pupil,  thru  percep¬ 
tion  or  imagination,  must  be  in  touch  with  naive  experience; 
in  the  other,  a  real  question  regarding  ideas  must  stir  his  mind. 
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Thus  the  life  of  the  judgment  and  therefore  of  its  sentential 
form  depends  upon  having  in  mind  its  context,  whether  of 
immediate  experience  or  of  reflective  thought.  A  sentence 
cut  loose  from  its  connections  in  experience  or  in  connected 
discourse,  and  treated  as  a  mere  example  in  grammar,  changes 
its  meaning.  While  this  truth  raises  some  practical  problems 
of  method,  it  also  indicates  what  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  grammar  should  be. 

It  remains  to  suggest  how  far  grammar  can  utilize  and  be 
grounded  upon  psychological  analyses  of  the  linguistic  process. 
This  includes  the  question  as  to  whether  grammar  is  at  all 
concerned  with  certain  feelings  and  marginal  contents,  with 
the  thought  activity  and  various  implications  attending  com¬ 
munication.  The  question  is  in  part  whether  such  factors, 
when  erroneous,  should  be  corrected  by  grammatical  analysis; 
and  if,  when  correct,  they  should  be  further  developed. 

It  was  pointed  out  above  that  there  are  vague  subjective 
factors  coloring  the  meaning  of  every  sentence.  Every  sen¬ 
tence  has  a  context  which  is  not  its  text.  In  every  uttered 
thought  there  is  involved  a  mental  activity  which  can  only 
later  become  part  of  the  object  known  and  get  express  state¬ 
ment.  We  might  put  our  problem  in  the  following  antitheses : 
(i)  So  far  as  the  thought-movement  is  implicit  and  unex- 
prest  in  the  popular  language,  grammatical  analysis  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  psychical  processes  on  the  side  of  structure  or 
function,  but  with  the  logical  and  linguistic  results;  i.e.,  it 
is  concerned  with  the  central  and  plain  meaning  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  sentence  and  the  linguistic  structure  embodying  it.  (2) 
But  all  grammatical  study  must  result  in  developing  meanings 
not  clearly  present  to  the  naive  linguist.  Every  sentence  leads 
beyond  itself,  and  its  most  vital  external  relations  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  an  analysis  of  the  implications  attaching  to  its 
own  form,  functions,  and  evident  meaning.  By  this  means  a 
fuller  comprehension  of  language  as  an  instrument  is  secured. 
Therefore  some,  at  least,  of  the  psychical  processes  of  the 
linguist  must  be  considered  in  our  modes  of  definition  and 
of  sentence  treatment.  Of  these  two  views,  the  second  is 
preferable  for  reasons  that  have  already  been  intimated. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  speaker  and  writer  (or  hearer 
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and  reader)  sometimes  jeel  as  if  dealing  with  finished  thought 
and  as  if  (a)  reacting  on  it  in  habitual  manner  thru  the  use 
of  customary  grammatical  forms  (or  interpretations)  or  (b)  . 
seeking  and  discovering  the  right  forms  (or  interpretations). 
Sometimes  the  mind  sharply  distinguishes  form  and  content 
(language  and  thought),  as  if  they  were  really  separable; 
or  again  attention  may.  wholly  neglect  form  and  mental 
process  per  se  and  be  turned  to  objects.  Some  of  these  feel¬ 
ings  the  critic  points  out  as  illusory  and  misleading,  tho 
actual;  others  need  analysis  and  reconstruction.  To  this  ex¬ 
tent  grammar  aims  at  a  reform  of  the  psychical,  i.e.,  of  our 
actual  inner  processes.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  some  need 
of  a  reform  of  the  psychological  in  behalf  of  grammar.  There 
is  danger,  in  our  analysis  of  mental  processes,  that  we  commit 
the  psychologist’s  fallacy  and  mistake  our  processes  for  those 
of  the  children.  We  must  beware  of  supposing  that  what 
the  linguistic  feeling  ought  to  be,  that  it  is ;  or  that  what  the 
thought  implies  and  means  to  us,  it  means  to  the  naive  linguist. 
Analysis  actually  develops  new  and  different  inner  processes; 
and  partly  as  the  result  of  such  analysis,  our  experience  and 
our  context  are  different  from  theirs. 

Thus  grammar,  while  grounded  in  the  actual  linguistic 
processes  of  the  pupil  at  any  stage,  goes  far  beyond  these. 

It  does  more  than  point  out  what  his  consciousness  has  been, 
it  effects  a  transformation  in  his  knowledge  and  habits.  In 
acquainting  him  with  the  functions  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  sentence,  it  demands  adequacy  and  completeness  of  func¬ 
tioning,  and  is  thus  a  normative  science.  Its  analyses  and 
definitions,  whether  of  function  or  structure,  contain  not  so 

I  much  what  the  pupil  knows  and  is  conscious  of,  but  what  he 

is  to  learn.  It  corrects  his  errors  of  linguistic  attitude  or 
feeling  even  where  the  exprest  form  is  right;  thus  it  expands 
and  clarifies  his  meanings  and  enriches  his  thought-content. 

It  looks  backward  to  his  past  with  its  formal  abuses  and  short¬ 
ages  in  significance,  but  the  transformation  is  incited  by  a 
forward  look  to  his  increased  efficiency  in  communication  and 
thought. 

E.  L.  Norton 

University  of  Illinois 
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SPELLING  IN  THE  EAST  SIDE  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW 

YORK^ 

In  one  of  New  York’s  East  Side  schools  in  a  class  composed 
solely  of  immigrant  children,  averaging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
fourteen,  a  teacher  had  dictated  to  the  class  a  sentence  con¬ 
taining  the  pronoun  you.  A  boy  who  had  misspelled  the  word 
listened  attentively  as  his  teacher  said  “  y-o-u — you.”  Then 
he  raised  his  hand  and  put  the  following  conundrum  to  his 
teacher:  “  Vy  de  vy,  and  vy  de  o,  ven  u  is  you?  ” 

This  boy  is  a  type  of  the  immigrant  as  we  find  him  in  our 
schools,  perhaps  on  the  whole  in  general  intelligence  above  the 
average,  because  many  of  our  foreign  children  lack  the  logical 
mind  which  dictated  his  inquiry.  Professor  Miinsterberg  has 
set  forth  reasons  why  the  spelling  of  the  English  language  need 
not  be  simplified.  With  his  contention,  however,  that  for¬ 
eigners  do  not  need  a  simplification  of  the  language,  teachers 
both  in  public  schools  and  in  other  educational  activities  dealing 
with  immigrants  can  not  agree.  Unfortunately  for  America, 
this  country  does  not  receive  many  immigrants  who  like  Pro¬ 
fessor  Miinsterberg  “  spoke  the  first  English  sentence  of  his  life 
only  after  having  been  made  a  professor  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity”;  equally  regrettable  is  it  that  only  an  occasional 
immigrant  is  a  foreigner  who  “  sees  the  English  words  before 
he  hears  them,”  to  whom  “  the  words  are  for  a  long  while 
printed  letters  on  the  page,  and  he  has  thus  no  other  natural 
interest  than  that  those  words  shall  suggest  as  much  as  possible 
all  their  meaning  and  their  internal  structure  in  their  outer  ap¬ 
pearance;  ”  but  the  foreigner  whose  education  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  the  school  world  today  belongs  predom- 

*  A  paper  prepared  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spell¬ 
ing  Board. 
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inantly  to  a  class  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  from 
whom,  prior  to  immigration,  all  knowledge  of  English,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  was  withheld. 

With  over  a  million  immigrants  reaching  our  shores  every 
year  the  problem  of  giving  English  instruction  in  a  practical 
form  to  these  masses  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  the 
school  authorities  are  confronting.  If  English  spelling  is  full 
of  difficulties  for  the  American-bom  pupil  (and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  both  within  and  without  school  circles  agrees  that 
such  is  the  case),  how  much  more  beset  with  difficulties  must 
it  be  for  the  poor  foreigner,  whether  child  or  adult,  who  must 
acquire  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  power  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him,  the  ability  to  make  himself  intelligible  by  rapidly 
acquiring  English  vocabulary,  phraseology,  and  idiom;  and  the 
art  of  expressing  in  writing  such  of  his  thoughts  as  he  can 
translate  into  English.  In  a  section  of  the  great  cosmopolitan 
metropolis  of  America,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
child  with  American-born  grandparents,  where  only  a  very 
small  percentage  can  claim  even  one  American-born  parent, 
and  where  a  majority  were  born  on  foreign  soil,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  connected  with  the  school  system  of  New  York  to 
study  closely  the  needs  of  these  people  and  to  provide  relief 
for  unnecessary  burdens,  when  such  relief  is  obtainable  by 
legitimate  means. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner 
there  must  be  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the  educator  the 
need  for  simplification  of  all  processes  whether  of  thought  or 
of  labor,  when  such  simplification  can  be  brought  about  by 
rational  means.  Economy  of  time  and  effort,  provided  such 
economy  does  not  interfere  with  efficiency,  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  in  our  methods  of  instruction.  If  there  be  a  short  cut 
towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  it  is  a  very 
poor  teacher  who  allows  the  children  to  waste  time  and  energy 
in  trying  to  solve  the  same  by  a  method  involving  more 
processes  and  a  greater  number  of  figures.  Surely  no  one  can 
deny  the  value  of  simplification  based  on  such  a  principle. 
The  same  policy  is  followed  by  the  good  teacher  in  the  teaching 
of  algebra,  geometry,  or  grammatical  analysis — in  fact,  in  every 
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study  in  the  school  curriculum.  Even  were  ours  a  consistently 
phonetic  language,  spelling  should  be  classed  with  these  other 
studies,  with  one  general  principle  always  recognized ;  namely : 
when  good  authority  sanctions  two  ways  of  spelling  the  same 
word  that  form  containing  the  fewer  letters  should  always 
be  insisted  upon.  Even  anti-spelling  reformers  must  agree 
that  this  principle  is  sane  and  sound. 

A  close  study  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  foreigners, 
whether  children  in  the  elementary  day  schools  or  adults  in 
the  evening  schools,  shows  that  these  difficulties  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  greater  than  would  be  encountered  by  Americans  were 
they  to  attempt  to  adopt  in  any  European  non-English-speak¬ 
ing  country  the  language  of  that  country.  A  majority  of  our 
East  Side  immigrants  come  from  Russia,  Roumania,  or 
Galicia,  with  an  appreciable  number  from  Italy.  The  Russian, 
Roumanian,  or  Galician  immigrant,  if  a  Jew,  either  man  or  boy, 
always  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  even  tho  he  has 
not  mastered  the  governmental  language  of  the  country  from 
which  he  emigrated.  All  classes  of  immigrants  in  this  section 
of  the  city,  provided  prior  to  immigration  they  attended  the 
government  schools,  can  read  and  write  as  well  as  speak  one 
language,  in  addition  to  the  dialect  or  jargon  which  may  be 
their  native  tongue.  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Russian,  and  Rou¬ 
manian  are  practically  phonetic  languages.  Most  words  are 
pronounced  as  they  are  spelled,  and,  what  is  still  more  advan¬ 
tageous,  are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  is  this  previous 
experience  in  another  language  which  makes  the  difficulties 
of  English  spelling  so  trying  to  the  foreigner.  The  Italian 
who  has  had  some  previous  education  makes  few  mistakes 
in  words  of  Latin  origin,  but  Anglo-Saxon  words,  particularly 
those  containing  diphthongs  or  silent  letters,  give  the  learner 
much  trouble. 

The  most  serious  mistakes  in  spelling  occur  in  the  dictated 
language  lesson,  or  in  the  original  composition  work.  Lists 
of  words  that  have  been  drilled  seem  to  present  very  little 
greater  difficulty  to  the  foreigner  than  to  the  pupil  of  American 
birth  of  corresponding  age;  but  it  is  in  the  dictated  work  and 
in  the  original  work  that  natural  tendencies  to  error  are  shown. 
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In  the  dictation  a  pupil  must  rely  upon  his  ear  alone,  and  there 
the  prevailing  errors  are  towards  phonetic  spelling.  In  letter¬ 
writing  and  other  original  composition  work  the  errors  occur 
chiefly  in  such  words  as  have  not  been  made  a  part  of  a  regular 
spelling  lesson.  The  errors  here  are  again  in  the  direction  of 
phonetic  spelling.  Whenever  the  foreigner  attempts  to  ex¬ 
press  in  written  English  a  familiar  thought,  the  spelling  is 
largely  phonetic.  When  such  pupils  have  been  drilled  upon 
regular  lists  of  words,  the  errors  are  very  much  of  the  average 
kind.  These  tendencies  prevail  with  the  adult  as  well  as  with 
the  child. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  foreigners 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  what  follows.  These 
words  were  selected  at  random  from  many  class  exercises  taken 
from  classes  of  immigrants  either  in  the  day  schools  or  the 
evening  schools  of  this  district. 

In  a  class  of  twenty-four  (24)  men,  average  age  twenty-five 
(25),  in  evening  school,  kitchen  was  spelled  in  seventeen  (17) 
different  incorrect  ways — 

Kitchen: 

cichan  citshen  citchen  cetchan  chegen  kishen 

citchan  kichen  ketchen  cehcan  cichane  kiechen 

chidchan  cichen  chidchon  citjhen  cechen 

In  a  day  class  of  fifty-three  (53),  average  age  fifteen  (15), 
average  time  in  American  school  six  (6)  months,  average 
European  schooling  six  (6)  years,  altho  (previously  taught) 
thirty  (30)  were  correct.  Eighteen  (18)  different  spellings 
were  found  among  the  remaining  papers. 

Altho: 

aldow  allthow  allough  althou  alldo  oldo 

also  allthou  oldow  althau  allthau  olthough 

althow  ollthou  ollthoug  aldo  althoug  allthough 

In  evening  classes,  averaging  about  twenty-five  (25)  adult 
pupils : 

please  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  twelve  (12)  different  ways, 
eight  (8)  of  the  pupils  spelling  the  word  plis; 
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cloak  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  eleven  (ii)  different  ways: 
clock  and  clok  being  the  most  frequent  forms; 

blue  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  eight  (8)  different  ways: 
blou  and  bloo  being  most  prominent; 

zvalks  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  four  (4)  different  ways: 
zvolks  and  zvoks  being  the  favorites; 

tongue  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  seven  (7)  different  ways, 
ten  (10)  of  the  pupils  spelling  the  word  tong,  strange  to  say 
only  one  spelling  it  tung; 

shoes  was  incorrectly  spelled  in  eleven  ( 1 1 )  different  ways : 
shus  taking  the  lead. 

Teachers  and  principals  in  close  touch  with  the  class  strug¬ 
gling  to  master  enough  of  the  English  language  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  read  and  write  fairly  well,  have  summarized  for  me 
some  of  their  greatest  difficulties. 

GROUP  I 

(a)  Words  requiring  distinction  between  c  an  k,  between  g 
(soft)  and  j :  engine  spelled  enjine,  scare  spelled  skare. 

(b)  Words  requiring  distinction  between  c  and  s:  scarce 
spelled  scarse. 

(c)  Dropping  out  silent  letters,  zvaching  for  zvatching,  clok 
or  cloc  for  clock. 

(d)  Words  that  begin  with  qu  are  often  spelled  with  kw. 

(e)  Words  with  silent  terminal  letters  when  forming  plurals 
or  participles :  love,  lovs,  loveing,  lovd,  lovly. 

(f)  Putting  short  e  for  obscure  a  in  words:  like  pleasant, 
thousand. 

(g)  Using  e  for  final  y  in  candy  and  handy. 

(h)  Omitting  the  first  r  in  words:  like  farmer  and  governor. 

(i)  Substituting  er  for  or  in  words:  like  labor,  governor, 
visitor. 

(j)  Words  doubling  the  final  consonant:  like  beginning, 
dropped. 

(k)  Words  ending  in  tion  or  sion. 

(l)  The  spelling  of  homophones:  like  no  and  know,  zvrite 
and  right. 
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GROUP  II 

(a)  Ing  and  ink,  in  spelling  as  in  pronounciation :  nothink 
instead  of  nothing. 

(b)  H  omitted  because  foreigners  are  not  used  to  aspirating 
it. 

(c)  Words  containing  w  and  th,  which  being  new  sounds 
are  confused  with  v  and  d. 

(d)  Words  with  r  because  of  the  name  of  the  latter  being 
understood  as  the  sound,  r  being  called  ar — hard  is  spelled  hrd. 

(e)  Short  e  is  often  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  long  a,  as 
tek  or  teke  for  take,  bak  or  bac  for  back. 

(f)  Words  containing  short  i  spelled  with  ee  and  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  words  with  ee  spelled  with  an  i, — sick  is  often  spelled 
seek  and  keep  is  spelled  kip. 

(g)  Silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  almost  always  dropped. 

GROUP  III 

(a)  Confusion  in  certain  diphthongs:  new,  few,  spelled  nu 
and  fu. 

(b)  Round  and  ground  spelled  rozvnd  and  grownd;  drowned 
spelled  dround. 

(c)  The  diphthongs  containing  o,  ou,  00,  oi,  ow,  and  oa  are 
often  represented  by  single  letters,  which  have  a  phonetic  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  sound  of  the  word. 

(d)  The  group  of  ould-words:  like  should,  would,  and 
could,  spelled  shud,  zmd,  and  cud. 

(e)  Words  containing  ir,  ear,  and  ur  similarly  pronounced: 
like  bird,  heard,  and  hurt. 

(f)  Words  containing  diphthongs  having  the  sound  of  long 
e  as  ea  in  teach,  ee  in  feed,  ei  in  ceiling,  and  ie  in  brief. 

(g)  Words  ending  in  ough. 

(h)  Words  where  o  has  the  sound  of  short  u:  like  some, 
come,  son. 

(i)  Words  ending  in  ey  with  the  long  sound  of  a. 

(j)  Words  ending  in  final  e  when  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short :  like  fertile,  examine. 

(k)  Words  ending  in  Ik:  like  walk  and  chalk. 
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These  difficulties  have  been  roughly  classified  under  three 
(3)  heads: 

Group  I — General  errors  common  among  English-speaking 
pupils  as  well  as  foreigners. 

Group  II — Errors  due  to  the  characteristics  or  limitations  of 
the  language  which  is  the  native  tongue  of  the  foreign  student. 

Group  III — Errors  due  to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  English 
language. 

The  difficulties  under  Group  I  can  be  met  only  by  intelligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  teacher  to  trace  the  cause  of 
each  class  of  errors  to  its  natural  source  and  to  remove  the 
cause  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  found.  For  instance,  errors 
that  are  repeated  in  words  which  have  one  uniform  element  can 
be  correctly  taught  by  laying  stress  upon  that  element,  and  drill¬ 
ing  lists  which  embody  the  same.  This  applies  to  such  weak¬ 
nesses  as  sk  for  sc,  oc  or  ok  for  ock,  ch  for  tch,  kw  for  qu.  A 
thoro  drill  on  the  phonogram  ock  or  ack  would  strengthen  not 
only  the  spelling  of  the  words  clock  or  back,  but  would  enable 
the  pupils  to  spell  all  words  under  each  series,  so  that  rock,  dock, 
etc.,  rack,  track,  etc.,  would  present  no  difficulty.  Drill  under 
the  rules  for  retaining  or  dropping  final  e  in  forming  new 
words  will  lessen  the  errors  under  (e). 

The  difficulties  in  the  spelling  of  words  doubling  the  final 
consonant  can  be  met  by  a  strict  adherence  to,  and  frequent 
drills  upon,  the  one  rule  in  spelling  where  exceptions  need  never 
be  made,  namely :  that  words  of  one  syllable  and  words  accented 
on  the  last  syllable  always  double  the  hnal  consonant,  when 
folloived  by  a  suffix  beginning  zvith  a  vozvel. 

The  difficulties  under  Group  II  can  be  met  only  by  special 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  supply  the  pupil  with 
systematic  vocal  exercises  that  shall  familiarize  the  latter  with 
the  new  sounds  until  they  become  a  part  of  his  ordinary  speech 
and  articulation.  A  few  specific  phonic  drills  frequently  re¬ 
peated  will  bring  about  tremendous  progress  in  this  direction. 

The  third  group  presents  greater  difficulties  and  the  teacher 
sufficiently  ingenious  to  overcome  the  same  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

The  work  undertaken  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  if 
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properly  encouraged,  will  in  time  help  both  pupil  and  teacher 
out  of  many  of  the  present  difficulties.  Even  tho  the  schools 
were  to  adopt  at  once  the  full  list  of  three  hundred  words,  only 
a  beginning  will  have  been  made  toward  real  relief  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Just  when  and  how  further  reforms  are  to  be  undertaken 
is  not  the  vital  question  at  present.  We  teachers  must  look  to 
a  directing  power  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  school  work, 
which  shall  come  to  our  rescue  by  authorizing  sane  spelling 
reforms. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  of  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  nation¬ 
ality  and  school  history  should  be  so  doggedly  opposed  to  any 
reform  in  English  spelling,  since  it  must  have  been  during  his 
own  boyhood  that  definite  and  arbitrary  reforms  in  the  spelling 
of  German  words  were  introduced  into  the  schools  of  his  native 
land.  The  Germans  have  a  direct  and  effectual  way  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  educational  reforms  that  we  in  America  have  yet  to 
learn.  When,  about  thirty  (30)  years  ago,  the  authorities 
connected  with  the  German  government  decided  that  reforms 
in  spelling  were  necessary  in  the  interest  of  simplifying  educa¬ 
tional  processes,  and  of  making  their  own  language  more  con¬ 
sistent,  what  happened?  The  reforms  called  for  by  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  orthography  were  more  far-reaching 
and  covered  a  very  much  longer  list  of  words  than  the  three 
hundred  that  are  advocated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
The  Prussian  rules  then  or  thereafter  adopted  cover  forty-six 
pages  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Regeln  und  Worterverzeichnis 
fur  die  deutsche  Rechtschreibung  zum  Gebrauch  in  den  preuszi- 
schen  Schulen.”  The  adoption  of  the  Prussian  rules  did  not 
remain  voluntary.  The  government  immediately  directed  that 
all  school  text-books  should  be  printed  in  accordance  with  those 
rules  and  that  all  school  children  should  be  trained  according 
to  the  reforms  in  spelling.  Whether  or  not  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  or  individual  thinkers,  endorsed  or  opposed  these  re¬ 
forms,  the  decisions  of  the  government  were  not  affected,  and 
the  suggested  reforms  became  actual  reforms  by  general  usage 
begun  in  the  school  and  accepted  at  large. 

Professor  Thomas,  in  his  Practical  German  grammar,  makes 
this  statement:  “  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
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other  German  governments  published  official  spelling  books, 
and  the  spelling  thus  prescribed  is  slowly  making  its  way  to¬ 
wards  universal  acceptance.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  government  rules  do  not  aim  at  a  thoro  and  scientific  re¬ 
form,  but  only  at  a  working  compromise  between  the  ideal 
demand  and  the  facts  of  usage.” 

The  extent  to  which  these  reforms  are  making  their  way  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  recommendations  have  since 
1901  been  accepted  thruout  the  German  Empire  and  also  in 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  state 
that  many  writers  and  teachers  still  continue  to  use  the  older 
spelling,  tho  with  more  or  less  diversity  in  details. 

If  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view  the  recommendations  of 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  are  open  to  criticism,  the  charge 
must  be  brought  that  the  refonns  suggested  are  not  sufficiently 
far-reaching  to  show  any  practical  benefit  for  the  immediate 
future.  Of  the  three  hundred  (300)  words  already  authorized 
by  that  Board,  quite  an  appreciable  number  are  rarely  used  in 
the  written  vocabulary  of  school  children.  Many  of  the  words 
necessary  to  the  child  do  not  appear  in  this  list,  and  the  sooner 
the  reform  begins  to  include  all  those  words  whose  silent  let¬ 
ters  might  be  dropt,  and  whose  diphthongs  might  be  simplified 
without  destroying  the  etymological  origin  thereof,  the  greater 
will  be  the  boon  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  should,  for  its  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose,  aim  at  a  thoro  and  scientific  reform;  for  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  content  if  it  can  secure  “a  working  compromise 
between  the  ideal  demand  and  the  facts  of  usage.”  That  the 
unthinking  public  should  stupidly  oppose  such  an  attempt  is 
understandable;  that  the  flippant,  thoughtless,  or  scoffing  ele¬ 
ment  at  large  should  find  in  the  movement  a  rich  opportunity 
for  the  exhibition  of  cheap  wit  and  superficial  criticism,  was  to 
be  expected;  that  the  ultra-conservative  classes,  the  supporters 
of  the  “  three  R’s  ”  theory  in  education,  should  frown  down 
any  advance  in  this  direction,  was  a  foregone  conclusion;  but 
that  cultured,  educated  thinkers,  men  and  women  who  are  or 
who  have  been  students  of  English — students  who  are  able 
to  trace  the  spelling  reforms  of  the  last  five  centuries  by  a 
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comparison  of  Chaucerian  forms  with  those  of  Spenser,  Spen¬ 
serian  forms  with  those  of  Shakspere,  and  all  three  forms  with 
those  of  the  Victorian  age — that  such  people  should  set  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  to  further  advance  along  the  same  lines  is 
incomprehensible. 

Whether  or  not  the  state  has  a  right  to  force  the  issue  can 
not  be  here  detennined;  but  educators  and  educationists  have 
not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  carry  the  reforms  for¬ 
ward,  and  to  reinforce  their  own  efforts  by  influencing  boards 
of  education  to  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  obligations 
to  the  millions  of  children  in  our  schools,  struggling,  often  most 
unsuccessfully,  with  the  intricacies  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
our  written  speech. 

Is  there  not,  in  New  York  State  at  least,  a  body  that  can 
come  to  the  rescue?  Has  the  Board  of  Regents  no  influence 
or  power  to  help  our  children?  If  not,  then  the  state  should 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Regents.  Let  others,  however, 
decide  how  the  good  work  shall  be  done;  the  teacher’s  part  is 
to  ask  that  it  be  done,  and  that  it  be  done  quickly,  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  in  the  name  of  the  immigrant,  in  the  name  of  the 
struggling,  overworked  teacher,  and  in  the  name  of  good  sense. 

Julia  Richman 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 
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THE  PROPER  FUNCTION  OF  ATHLETICS  IK 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  ^ 

The  subject  set  for  my  paper  is  not  the  easiest  one  in  the 
world  to  discuss  in  a  way  at  once  satisfactory  and  efficient  in 
results.  I  wish  neither  to  be  destructively  critical  leading  to  no- 
practical  result,  nor  purely  general  and  mushy  glossing  over  my 
honest  convictions.  Athletics  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
and  their  attendant  intercollegiate  contests  are  taken  with 
enormous  and  rather  supersensitive  seriousness  by  our  alumni 
and  students.  While  this  is  in  some  respects  one  of  their 
most  objectionable  aspects,  yet  in  other  respects  it  is  an. 
expression  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  alma  mater  that 
has  its  good  side,  and  no  officer  of  instruction  would 
wish  to  fail  in  appreciation  of  what  is  commendable 
in  it.  Many  a  man,  disturbed  tho  he  may  be  over  present 
conditions,  hesitates  to  speak  out  his  convictions  and  to- 
get  into  the  turmoil  of  a  discussion  which  seems  certain  to 
arouse  more  or  less  intense  antagonisms  and  sometimes  to 
lead  to  estrangements.  One  can  only  bespeak  forbearance 
from  those  who  differ,  and  a  consideration  of  the  subject  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  best  and  most  efficient  work  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  For  after  all  colleges  and  universities  are 
essentially  educational  bodies  whose  reason  for  existence  is  that 
they  prepare  and  equip  earnest,  well-trained,  and  self-restrained 
young  workers  who  will  take  their  places  in  the  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  country  to  its  efficient  maintenance  and 
further  proper  development.  From  this  fundamental  and  all- 
important  consideration  we  must  not  let  our  enthusiasms  turn 
us  aside.  It  certainly  is  true  that  the  importance  of  athletics  is 

1 A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association,  New  York,  December  28,  1907. 
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greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  the  general  view  of  the  field  oc¬ 
cupied  by  our  educational  institutions,  both  on  the  part  of  those 
within  and  those  without,  there  is  much  distortion  of  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  company  with  many  colleagues  I  have  even  heard, 
with  vast  dismay,  an  eminent  bishop  in  preaching  a  baccalaure¬ 
ate  to  the  graduates  of  the  year,  spend  half  of  his  time  dis¬ 
cussing  athletics  as  the  paramount  interest  of  the  student  body, 
when  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  special  audience  were  in  the 
college  class  of  men,  another  fifteen  per  cent,  or  more  were 
women,  and  the  balance  came  from  the  several  professional 
schools  whose  graduates  had  with  few  exceptions  long  gone 
by  the  period  when  they  were  available  for  teams.  To  the 
officers  of  instruction  it  seemed  like  magnifying  a  side  issue, 
until  the  subjects  of  the  first  magnitude  appropriate  for  the 
occasion  were  all  lost  to  view. 

This  instance  will  serve  to  emphasize  one  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  at  the  outset.  Colleges  and  universities,  properly  so 
called,  are  not  exactly  the  same  thing  in  this  connection.  In 
the  professional  schools  the  constituency  is  older  and  more 
settled  in  its  purposes  in  life.  A  very  large  proportion  have 
past  their  undergraduate  days  and  have  settled  down  to 
courses  of  study  leading  to  definite  careers.  The  spur  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  is  more  keenly  felt;  the  demands  of  instructors 
are  more  insistent,  and  the  administration  aims  to  establish  the 
same  standards  which  are  required  in  later  life.  The  faculties 
are  far  more  restive  under  the  interference  of  student  interests 
of  all  sorts  with  the  proper  fulfilment  of  demands  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Membership  on  an  athletic  team  is  often  equivalent,  in 
the  case  of  men  of  less  than  exceptional  ability,  either  to 
practical  suicide  as  regards  a  degree,  or  to  its  postponement  for 
a  year.  It  is  possible  that  with  reference  to  purely  college  mat¬ 
ters  my  own  view  may  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  I  sit  also 
in  the  faculty  of  a  professional  school,  where  requests  for 
absences  for  athletic  contests  are  looked  upon  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  they  would  be  at  West  Point.  I  can  well  imagine 
the  feelings  of  the  Commandant  and  his  brother  officers  if 
schedules  were  submitted  to  them  with  the  full  expectation  of 
favorable  action,  each  involving  from  one  to  several  days^ 
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absence  upon  journeys  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  three,  four,  or  even  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  single  term. 
The  discipline  of  a  good  engineering  school  is  essentially 
military  and  the  ideals  and  professional  ethics  in  engineering 
practise  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  older  profession 
of  arms. 

Making  all  these  allowances,  however,  there  is  no  defensible 
reason  why  every  good  college  should  not  be  a  place  of  just 
as  insistent  and  regular  work  as  a  professional  school,  due 
allowance  as  regards  the  grade  of  work  being  made  for  the  less 
mature  development  of  the  average  student.  The  ideals  of  a 
definite  profession  as  the  goal  are,  of  course,  not  present  or  at 
least  not  so  pervasive  and  unifying,  but  sound  standards  of 
discipline  can  not  fail  and  the  widespread  easy-going  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  colleges  is  one  of  their  greatest  reproaches.  They 
are  suffering  in  the  estimate  of  many  discerning  observers  by 
comparison  with  the  engineering  and  technical  schools,  so  that 
the  remark  is  at  times  made  that  colleges  have  grown  to  be 
essentially  social  organizations  where  so-called  college  life  and 
college  spirit  are  chiefly  cultivated,  while  the  real  educational 
work  of  the  country  is  being  done  in  the  technical  and  scientific 
schools.  In  the  latter,  for  example,  the  “  gentleman’s  mark  ” 
of  C  or  70  cuts  a  small  figure.  In  view  of  instances  of  schedules 
of  intercollegiate  contests,  which  I  may  cite  later,  and  which 
are  the  most  extensively  advertised  things  whereby  observers 
at  a  distance  may  judge  the  spirit  of  an  institution,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  a  very  unfortunate  impression  is  widely  current 
regarding  the  real  requirements  of  work  in  colleges  in  general. 

The  subject  of  the  function  of  athletics  divides  itself 
naturally  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  local  or  intra-mural  as  we 
often  call  it,  the  other  intercollegiate.  I  can  not  take  them  up 
as  entirely  separate  but  will  more  especially  advert  to  the  first 
and  then  to  the  second. 

Two  years  ago  intercollegiate  contests  were  confronted  with 
a  crisis.  The  extremely  objectionable  features  of  football  had 
raised  to  an  outbreak  dissatisfaction  long  slumbering  but  none 
the  less  intense  and  sincere.  There  came  a  period  of  agitation 
and  discussion ;  of  some  reform  and  repentance ;  and  of  probable 
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improvement  in  the  game  of  football  itself.  I  speak  with 
reserve  because  I  do  not  know  the  revised  game  from  personal 
observation.  On  the  whole  the  net  results  for  betterment  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hopes  of  many  in  our  faculties  have  proved 
small,  and  the  strength  of  the  grip  which  this  particular  sport 
has  upon  the  institutions  of  learning  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  most  emphatic  way.  Few  faculties  can  stand  against  foot¬ 
ball.  Except  for  the  possible  amelioration  of  some  of  its  worst 
features  of  play,  the  following  summary  is  substantially  the 
total.  Two  institutions  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  changed  from 
the  old  game  to  the  Rugby  type,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  sub¬ 
stitution  is  considered  a  decided  improvement.  One  in  the 
central  states  abolished  the  old  game,  but  has  this  month 
restored  it  under  restrictions  as  to  numbers  of  contests. 
Several  others  in  the  same  section  reduced  the  schedules  some¬ 
what.  In  the  East,  one  university  abolished  the  game  and 
after  two  quiet  autumns,  incomparably  superior  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors  as  regards  scholastic  activities,  is  not  likely  to  restore 
the  old  order  of  things.  One  great  university  uttered  much 
brave  speech  and  then  discreetly  stopt  short  of  anything  else, 
thus  avoiding  by  masterly  inactivity  much  uncomfortable  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  students,  but,  as  many  on¬ 
lookers  hope,  not  permanently  abandoning  the  position. 

In  the  matter  of  football  it  is  also  noticeable  that  in  several 
larger  institutions  out-of-town  games  are  fewer  than  they 
formerly  were.  Thus  Pennsylvania  only  played  one  this  fall, 
the  Michigan  game ;  Harvard  visited  Annapolis ;  and  Yale  went 
to  West  Point  and  Cambridge.  But  of  course  as  these  teams 
did  not  go  away  from  home  and  yet  kept  up  a  full  schedule, 
other  teams  had  of  necessity  to  visit  Philadelphia,  Cambridge, 
and  New  Haven,  so  that  for  colleges  at  large  there  is  in  this 
particular  little  difference  to  be  noted.  I  do  not  recall  a  case 
the  past  fall  of  a  team  going  off  for  a  week  to  some  quiet  resort 
in  order  to  rest  and  steady  the  overwrought  nerves  of  the 
players  anticipatory  to  some  important  game — yet  within  a 
year  or  at  most  two  years  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  this 
has  been  done  by  both  Pennsylvania  and  Yale. 

There  is  thus  apparently  some  disposition  manifested  in  two 
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or  three  larger  institutions  to  restrict  excessive  absences — and 
I  may  add  that  at  Columbia  our  committee  has  endeavored  to 
keep  baseball  games,  lacrosse,  and  other  similar  contests  con¬ 
fined  to  Saturday  afternoons,  a  custom  which  some  of  us  hope 
to  see  firmly  established. 

But  nevertheless  these  results  I  consider  small  because  the 
great  reform  that  was  before  us  of  magnifying  intra-mural 
games,  each  community  by  itself,  and  of  minimizing  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests;  of  working  toward  wide  and  general  par¬ 
ticipation  in  less  intense  sport,  and  curtailing  the  fierce  strug¬ 
gles  of  a  few  who  had  occupied  the  stage  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest;  of  multiplying  the  players  and  diminishing  the 
rooters;  of  increasing  the  fun  and  recreation  and  decreasing 
the  misguided  heroism  and  the  spirit  of  daring  to  die  in  the 
service  of  alma  mater — these  all-important  considerations  have 
largely  dropt  out  of  sight.  Yet  two  years  ago  they  were  the 
great  objects  in  the  minds  of  many  professors  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  country,  and  as  I  well  know  in  the  estimation 
of  a  large  committee  which  took  the  questions  up  at  Columbia 
for  an  elaborate  report  with  recommendations. 

I  will  therefore  squarely  propound  the  proposition  that  the 
proper  function  of  athletics,  whether  intra-mural  or  intercol¬ 
legiate,  is  that  of  recreation  and  refreshment  from  the  inroads 
of  sedentary  life.  Colleges  and  universities  are  places  of  pro¬ 
nounced  sedentary  life  and  of  great  drain  upon  nervous  vitality. 
For  most  men  the  life  is  unnatural  and  tends  to  throw  them 
into  various  disorders  which  are  combated  and  eliminated  by 
physical  exercise  preferably  in  the  open  air.  The  exercise  is 
most  beneficial  when  accompanied  by  the  element  of  fun  and 
amusement  or  when  it  takes  the  form  of  a  contest  in  a  friendly 
way  between  individuals  or  groups,  fairly  well  matched.  Such 
recreation  must,  of  course,  take  place  at  times  free  from  serious 
engagements,  as  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  either  early  or 
late,  or  of  a  half-holiday  specially  set  aside  for  them.  Or  they 
may  be  more  extensively  practised  in  vacation.  As  soon  as  the 
games  or  contests  during  the  weeks  set  aside  primarily  for 
work  go  beyond  this  field  they  no  longer  discharge  their 
proper  functions  but  are  over  the  bounds  and  are  a  menace  to 
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the  very  purposes  for  which  colleges  and  universities  are 
established. 

I  venture  the  statement  that  in  as  far  as  intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests  are  concerned  in  almost  all  cases,  the  arduous  training  not 
only  passes  far  beyond  the  field  of  recreation  and  refreshment 
but  is  itself  an  added  and  exhaustive  nervous  drain,  cutting  off 
the  natural  supply  of  energy  and  strength  which  ought  to  go 
into  work.  Instead  of  being  a  means  of  recreation  and  refresh¬ 
ment  the  teams  have  in  their  best  uses  become  rallying  points 
for  intense  patriotic  devotion  and  support.  To  students  and 
alumni  alike  they  are  concrete  embodiments  of  alma  mater,  and 
they  fill  much  the  same  place  that  the  flag  does  to  a  regiment 
in  battle.  But  in  a  less  commendable  aspect  they  occupy  also, 
in  the  minds  of  many  supporters  and  administrative  officers,  the 
place  of  extremely  important  advertisements,  which  are  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  press  as  no  other  form  of  activity  is,  and  they 
have  a  glamor  for  young  lads  about  to  enter  college  which  is 
believed  to  help  materially  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Freshman 
class.  For  instance,  within  the  past  two  years,  two  New 
England  colleges  which  in  the  past  have  borne  good  reputations 
for  earnest  work  and  serious  purpose  have  sent  their  baseball 
teams  in  the  midst  of  the  spring  term  each  on  a  week’s  trip 
to  and  beyond  Chicago.  Yet  after  they  crost  the  Hudson 
river  there  is  no  institution  with  whom  they  had  the  slightest 
normal  or  natural  rivalry  and  the  taking  of  a  squad  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  men  from  their  proper  duties  for  a  full  week  in 
addition  to  a  schedule  in  other  respects  normally  absorbing  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  hoped-for  advertisement. 
I  question,  however,  if  the  procedure  did  not  alienate  more 
parents  than  it  ever  attracted  sons,  and  I  believe  that,  in  and  of 
themselves,  this  and  similar  practises  are  thoroly  indefensible 
and  have  done  much  harm.  The  schedule  for  next  spring  in 
the  case  of  at  least  one  of  the  two  institutions  referred  to,  is 
not  essentially  different,  altho  Philadelphia  is  this  year  the 
objective  instead  of  Chicago.  Amid  these  conditions,  officially 
approved,  educational  obligations  of  course  sit  lightly,  and  a 
community  of  young  people  with  a  not  over-serious  regard  for 
responsibilities  is  the  inevitable  result. 
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Instances  of  this  sort,  which  are  not  specially  exceptional, 
lead  me  to  advance  the  next  point  that,  if  we  must  have  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  during  term  time,  they  should  be  limited  to 
those  with  institutions  not  over  an  hour  or  two  away  on  the 
railway.  Where  there  are  lectures  and  recitations  on  Satur¬ 
day  mornings,  the  grounds  of  the  competitor  should  be  reached 
by  a  start  after  twelve  o’clock  noon.  If  Saturday  is  a  holiday 
they  should  be  reached  by  a  morning  start.  With  home  and 
home  games,  there  are  few  institutions  which  can  not  in  this 
way  be  provided  with  as  many  contests  as  are  desirable.  If 
old  rivals  at  a  greater  distance  are  to  meet,  the  game  should  be 
the  objective  point  of  the  season  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
opening  of  a  vacation  or  during  one  of  the  recesses  with  which 
our  terms  are  punctuated.  If  championships  are  to  be  decided 
among  several  at  remote  situations,  the  only  feasible  plan  is  to 
meet  as  soon  as  vacation  arrives  at  some  central  point,  and 
decide  baseball,  lacrosse,  soccer,  and  the  like  by  a  tournament 
lasting  several  days,  just  as  we  have  our  boat  races  in  June. 

In  no  other  way  can  proper  scholastic  requirements  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  time  with  intercollegiate  contests,  and  the 
present  practise  of  games  with  all  sorts  of  remotely  located 
competitors,  with  whom  there  is  no  natural  rivalry  and  to 
meet  whom  long  journeys  must  be  undertaken,  is  only  bring¬ 
ing  our  colleges  into  great  disrepute  as  encouragers  of  idleness 
and  trifling.  A  general  agreement  among  college  presidents 
as  regards  feasible  zones,  or  at  least  among  committees  whose 
duty  it  is  to  pass  on  schedules,  would  do  much  to  restore  a 
reasonable  balance  of  conflicting  interests,  and  to  ameliorate 
the  hostility  which  so  many  earnest  and  sincere  teachers  feel 
toward  a  branch  of  student  interests  whose  hold  on  alumni  and 
undergraduates  is  exceedingly  strong. 

Intercollegiate  contests  are,  however,  to  my  mind,  the  least 
important  feature  of  the  function  of  athletics  in  our  colleges 
and  universities,  for  as  I  said  before  refreshment  and  recreation 
are  their  main  end.  The  recreative  function  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  a  wide  and  general  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
student  body  and  by  local  contests  between  classes,  schools, 
dormitories,  fraternities,  boarding  clubs,  or  any  other  groups 
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large  enough  to  put  two,  five,  nine,  or  eleven  representatives  in 
the  field.  It  is  a  hundred  times  more  to  the  credit  of  Harvard 
to  have  scores  of  boat  crews  on  the  Charles, ‘than  to  win  the 
regatta  on  the  Thames,  and  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  bene¬ 
ficial  for  all  the  rest  of  us  to  have  our  tennis  courts,  running 
tracks,  baseball  diamonds,  gridirons,  or  handball  courts  thickly 
peopled  each  afternoon,  by  as  many  teams  as  they  can  hold, 
than  it  is  to  go  delirious  over  a  contest  on  which  for  the  time 
being  all  is  staked.  All  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  anxious  to  do  good  service  for  alma  mater, 
may  well  preach  this  doctrine  in  season  and  out.  In  its  practise, 
too,  I  am  firmly  convinced  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory  to  our 
students  and  a  source  of  greater  enjoyment  to  them  than  the 
present  order  of  things,  criticism  of  which,  or  opposition  to 
which,  makes  them  so  extremely  restive  and  militant. 

In  summary  therefore  I  will  say  regarding  the  function  of 
athletics  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  that  it  should  be  es¬ 
sentially  one  of  refreshment  from  work.  Athletics  can  only 
accomplish  this  end  when  pursued  in  moderation,  by  the 
student  body  generally,  and  at  hours  that  do  not  conflict  with 
scholastic  requirements.  I  am  personally  convinced  after  long 
observation  that  on  the  whole  we  would  be  much  better  off  in 
all  the  main  purposes  of  a  college  or  university  if  we  did  not 
have  intercollegiate  contests  at  all,  but  as  I  see  no  prospect  of 
their  disappearance,  and  as  I  respect  the  very  sincere  desire  on 
the  part  of  alumni  and  students  to  participate  in  them,  I  am 
willing  to  concede  their  indulgence  on  Saturday  afternoons 
between  near  neighbors.  Where  undertaken  between  rivals, 
remote  from  each  other,  they  can  only  be  scheduled  during  the 
vacation,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  proper  standards  of  work. 

James  F.  Kemp 
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A  YEAR  AMONGST  AMERICANS  ‘ 

I  have  visited  Americans  rather  than  America.  I  have,  in¬ 
deed,  crost  and  recrost  the  vast  continent,  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  back  to  my  starting  point,  by 
routes  that  have  carried  me  over  enormous  distances,  in  such 
uninterrupted  convenience  and  comfort  (the  promiscuous 
sleeping-cars  notwithstanding)  as  I  have  not  experienced  in 
any  other  continent  of  the  world,  altho  I  have  traveled  across 
every  one  of  them;  and  I  have  not  been  insensible,  I  trust,  to 
the  imposing  scenery  thru  which  I  have  past.  But  travers¬ 
ing  America  was  merely  the  necessary  means  to  meeting,  that 
I  might  know,  Americans,  which  was  my  constant  aim.  For 
I  would  fain  estimate  the  “  genius  ”  of  this  people,  and  that,  I 
know,  is  the  product,  altho  it  is  often  endowed  with  fictitious 
personal  identity  and  falsely  regarded  as  the  producer  of,  supe¬ 
rior  to  and  dominating,  the  individual  characters  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Americans  are  preeminently  accessible,  and  to  meet  them 
required  nothing  more  than  easy  travel.  Their  houses  lie 
open  to  one  another  and  the  road,  uninclosed  by  wall,  fence, 
or  hedge,  as  if  in  token  of  the  neighborliness  and  friendli¬ 
ness  of  themselves;  and  during  the  year  that  I  have  been  in 
their  country  I  have  lived  literally  chez  eux.  Excepting  a 
fortnight  spent  in  hotels,  my  home  has  been  with  professors 
in  their  residences,  with  students  in  their  “  fraternity  ”  chapter- 
houses,  with  alumni  in  their  university  clubs,  with  ministers 
in  their  parsonages,  with  social  workers  in  their  settlements, 
and  with  farmers  in  their  homes ;  and  at  the  moment  of  writ¬ 
ing  this,  altho  under  my  own  flag,  I  am  one  of  the  guests 
of  an  American,  an  ex-ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  who 

1  Reprinted  from  the  London  Times,  December  26,  1907. 
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has  his  summer  home  on  an  island  of  the  Canadian  Muskoka 
Lakes,  or — to  be  strictly  accurate — has  the  island  as  his  home. 
The  strenuous  American  at  work  is  a  familiar  sight,  but  I  have 
the  advantage  of  also  seeing  the  relaxed  American  at  play; 
and  no  man  can  be  known  who  has  not  been  seen  in  his  rec¬ 
reations  as  well  as  at  his  tasks.  From  coast  to  coast  I  have 
also  been  in  touch  with  immigrants  who,  while  in  process  of 
transformation  by  “  native  ”  Americans,  are  exerting  far- 
reaching  reactive  influence  upon  them. 

But  Americans  are  more  easily  met  than  known.  Like  other 
people,  they  practise  reticence  and  reserve;  and,  more  than 
other  people,  they  are  other  than  they  seem  to  undiscerning 
eyes.  Without  intelligence,  sympathy,  insight,  and  breadth 
of  view,  observers  of  them  are  as  idols — “  eyes  have  they, 
and  they  see  not  ” ;  and  the  traditional  European  estimate  of 
Americans  is  based  upon  the  impressions  of  such,  who  yet 
have  spoken,  and  have  been  listened  to,  as  if  they  were  gods, 
as  they  pronounced  judgment  upon  a  great  nation  which  they 
themselves  were  too  small  to  understand.  Americans,  with 
characteristic  good  humor,  express  their  sense  of  this  weak¬ 
ness  of  ours  in  the  story  of  a  “  Cockney  ”  who  on  his  return 
to  England  reported  of  the  speech  of  Americans,  that  they  say 
Where  am  I  at?”  when  we  should  say  “Where  is  my 
’at?”  ! 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  when  I  first  came  to  this  country 
I  was  under  the  influence  of  this  false  tradition,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  there  was,  even  in  me  who  less  than  the  least  of 
all  critics  have  right  to  it,  that  “  certain  condescension  on  the 
part  of  foreigners,”  which  Lowell  has  so  charmingly  described. 
I  came  at  my  own  instance,  to  serve  my  personal  ends,  and 
under  no  promise  to  write,  provoked  partly  by  the  contrast 
between  Americans  as  I  had  found  them  in  Europe  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  books  declare  them  to  be  in  their  own  land.  And  here, 
in  the  presence  of  this  people  and  their  achievements,  after 
living  intimately  with  them  during  twelve  consecutive  months, 
'drinking  in,  at  all  the  pores  of  my  mental  and  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties,  the  signs  which  no  one  who  has  any  habit  of  observing 
men  with  open  heart  as  well  as  open  mind  could  fail  to  dis- 
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cern,  I  have  gained  a  new  estimate  of  the  people  whom  I 
“  came  out  to  see.” 

I  shall  be  more  restrained  than  Americans  themselves  in  my 
criticism  of  American  institutions.  Their  present  temper  dis¬ 
poses  them  to  excessive  self-disparagement;  and,  indeed,  a 
humble  heart  has  always  been  beneath  their  bluster  and  brag. 
The  loud  depreciation  of  themselves  that  is,  and  the  louder 
appreciation  of  themselves  that  was,  can  be  traced  to  a  com¬ 
mon  root.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that,  to  wield  any  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  masses  of  an  enormous  democratized  com¬ 
munity  in  whom  ultimate  power  lies,  an  individual  must  make 
his  exprest  opinions  much  more  pronounced  than  his  inward 
convictions.  Therefore,  when  the  nation,  after  its  first  years 
of  national  inexperience,  which  were  characterized  by  unrea¬ 
sonable  optimism,  was  in  danger  of  growing  diffident  in  face 
of  its  great  and  increasing  responsibilities  and  tasks,  its  leaders 
made  conscious  exaggeration,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nation 
in  a  just  appreciation  of  its  powers;  and  the  people,  slow  to  see 
thru  the  exaggeration,  were  quick  to  make  it  their  own,  and 
then  were  inevitably  driven  to  spend  themselves  that  they 
might  make  sure  of  the  wealth,  and  to  throw  themselves  into 
violent  motions  that  they  might  make  sure  of  the  powers, 
which  they  had  been  told  that  they  possest.  By  this  process, 
without  gaining  the  assurance  that  they  sought,  they  lost  the 
secret  of  silence,  dignity,  and  repose;  and  more  than  ever  it 
seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  impress  the  people,  to  resort  to 
noise  and  effort,  to  act  and  effect.  Then  was  the  era  of  brag. 
But  when,  at  last,  the  evils  wrought  by  the  old  exaggerations 
became  apparent  to  a  few,  these,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  the  many,  practised  new  exaggerations  of  speech  and 
act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  old;  and  the  unqualified  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  ills  of  the  body  politic  which  have  filled  the 
land  during  recent  years,  and  the  spectacular  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  proposed  as  a  remedy,  have  had  so  potent  an  effect  upon 
the  popular  mind  that,  in  America,  bragging  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  lost  art.  Two  distinguished  Oxford  professors 
whom  I  have  met,  one  in  New  England  and  the  other  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  said  to  me,  in  amazement  and  not  without  regret, 
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that  during  many  weeks  spent  in  the  country  they  had  not 
heard  a  single  brag.  My  experience  has  not  been  quite  as 
happy  as  theirs,  perhaps  because  I  have  gone  further  afield ;  but 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  have  met  fewer  braggarts 
during  the  last  twelve  months  than  I  should  have  done  had 
I  spent  them  under  the  British  instead  of  under  the  American 
flag,  and  that  of  “  a  certain  condescension  ”  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  at  all. 

“Boosters  ”  have,  indeed,  afflicted  me  every  day — men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  glorify 
their  particular  states  and  towns  in  the  hope  of  making,  by 
calling,  them  great.  In  the  West,  every  town  has  its  “Boost¬ 
ers’  Club  ”  whose  members  wear  a  conspicuous  badge ;  and 
every  available  advertising  spot  is  placarded  with  appeals  to 
every  inhabitant  to  “  Be  a  Booster  ” — and,  if  a  boast  will  help 
to  boost,  no  good  citizen  will  doubt  that  the  end  will  justify 
the  means.  In  the  village  of  Pecatonica,  Illinois,  a  man  was 
heard,  and  every  other  man  there  and  in  every  other  American 
village,  town,  or  city  may  any  day  be  heard,  solemnly  de¬ 
claring  :  “  This  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.”  But  all  this 
loud  affirmation  is  always  with  business  intent  and  rarely  with¬ 
out  a  saving  sense  of  humor.  It  is  conscious  and  avowed;  it 
is  naked  and  not  ashamed.  It  indicates  the  essential  vigor 
rather  than  the  vanity  of  the  social  body.  It  shows  that  the 
people  are  progressing,  but  not  fast  enough  to  suit  their  desire. 
And,  in  the  grateful  sense  of  their  exuberant  youth,  one  for¬ 
gets  to  be  shocked  by  the  lack  of  dignity,  refinement,  and 
restraint  which  it  displays.  This  is  different  from  the  national 
boasting  with  which  America  is  universally  charged  and  which, 
if  it  ever  was,  no  longer  is;  and  it  is  high  time  to  drop  the 
threadbare  gibe  that  Americans  are  a  braggart  people. 

The  first  settlers  in  America  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  inspiring  vision;  their  hearts  beat  high  with  the  hope  of 
a  new  social  order ;  they  heard  the  challenge  of  liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity;  and  they  flung  themselves  with  transport 
into  the  new  day  which  seemed  to  them  to  have  dawned.  And 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  the  early  Puritans  were  largely 
due  to  their  sublime  faith  that  New  England  was  charged  with 
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the  divine  mission  to  show  the  world  what  human  society 
might  be,  when  governed  by  constant  devotion  to  the  revealed 
law  of  God.  Soon  shades  of  the  prison  house  closed  in  upon 
the  growing  nation.  National  experience,  as  was  inevitable, 
modified  the  early  faith ;  and  the  nation  would  be  not  less,  but 
more,  fitted  for  its  eternal  task  if  it  were  merely  disciplined 
and  chastened,  and  if,  with  the  discovery  that  liberty  is  not  a 
pastime,  it  had  made  the  more  important  discovery  that  lib¬ 
erty  has  greater  virtue  and  value  on  that  account.  But,  in  the 
difficulty  and  disaster  of  self-government,  the  splendid  vision 
seems  to  have  fled  and  to  be  discredited.  Liberty  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  only  a  politician’s  watchword  or  a  sigh  on  the 
lips  of  religion ;  few  dare  hope  any  longer  to  realize  it  in  full- 
breathing  flesh.  I  take,  almost  at  random,  an  article  on  social 
and  political  conditions  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines,  and 
in  this  sentence  I  find  the  present  popular  mood  exprest: — 
“  The  American  people  finds  itself  today  in  the  position  of  a 
man  with  a  dulled  knife  and  broken  cudgel  in  the  midst  of  an 
ever-growing  circle  of  wolves.”  This  temper  is  far  removed 
from  the  former  national  gayety  of  heart  which  the  nation,  still 
young,  ought  still  to  possess;  and,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
impertinence,  I  should  suggest  to  those  public  men  who  have 
the  national  welfare  at  heart  that  the  fact  that  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  Hull 
House  Settlement,  and  others  who  do  not  “  lift  up  the  voice 
or  cry  in  the  street,”  exert  wide  and  profound  influence,  in¬ 
dicates  that  America  still  has  an  ear  to  hear  the  “  still  small 
voice  ”  when,  by  it,  an  enlightened  conscience,  an  informed 
mind,  and  a  balanced  judgment  find  expression  in  unexag¬ 
gerated  phrase. 

The  lack  of  democratic  confidence  shows  itself  in  ominous 
ways,  most  ominously  perhaps  in  a  drift  to  what  might  be 
termed  an  elective  despotism.  At  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  at  many  points  between  these  geographical  extremes, 
governors,  mayors,  and  commissioners  have  been  vested  for  a 
term  of  years  with  larger  powers  than  Englishmen  would  sur¬ 
render  to  any  individual,  however  worthy,  or  to  any  commis¬ 
sion,  however  carefully  selected,  even  for  a  day  or  an  hour. 
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“  The  cure  of  the  ills  of  democracy  is  more  democracy  was 
once  the  American  shibboleth,  but  no  one  can  or  dares  pro¬ 
nounce  it  unfalteringly  now;  and,  as  the  machinery  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  new  de¬ 
mands,  breaks  down  in  any  of  its  parts,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  repair  it,  not  by  providing  a  more  vital  and  genuinely  or¬ 
ganized  expression  of  the  popular  will,  but  by  giving  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  more  and  ever-increasing  power. 

I  attended  a  “  town  meeting  ”  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachu¬ 
setts — a  New  England  town.  As  completely  as  in  the  ancient 
Greek  city-state  or  in  the  modern  Russian  mir,  pure  democ¬ 
racy  was  in  action.  Every  item  of  business,  great  and  small, 
all  that  might  affect  in  any  degree  any  individual  of  the  town, 
from  the  appointment  of  executive  officers  to  the  naming  of 
streets,  was  submitted  to  the  entire  body  of  the  townsmen  for 
decision  by  themselves.  It  was  democracy  as  it  once  was 
everywhere,  and  is  now  only  here  and  there,  in  this  land.  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  suggest  that  no  adminis¬ 
trative  act  can  be  truly  democratic  unless  the  people  en  masse 
assemble  to  initiate  and  to  approve  it.  Such  a  doctrine  is  both 
absurd  in  itself  and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  government, 
as  I  heard  the  president  of  Columbia  University  say  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  address  to  the  University  of  California.  “  It  is  a  false, 
spurious,  and  misleading  democracy  that  would  destroy  effi¬ 
ciency  in  working  out  the  people’s  policies  by  insisting  that  all 
the  people  shall  join  in  working  them  out.”  But  that  is  also 
false  democracy  which,  from  fear  of  the  people,  surrenders 
popular  rights  to  commissioners  appointed  by  elected  officials 
and  placed  beyond  popular  control;  and  this  is  what  is  seen 
in  America  today.  Massachusetts  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  state  to  illustrate  the  impotence  to  which  the  people 
have  been  reduced.  Complaints  were  made  of  gross  misman- 
rnanagement  of  the  prisons  of  that  state.  But  upon  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  the  prison  commissioners  could  not  be 
reached  after  their  appointment  except  at  the  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay  of  judicial  investigation;  and  nothing  was  done. 
The  system  gives  great  power  without  proper  responsibility; 
it  tends  to  remove  the  people’s  government  from  the  people’s 
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control;  and  it  even  fails  to  secure  efficiency.  Yet  that,  if  it 
be  a  democracy  at  all,  is  democracy  as  it  is  in  many  cities,  and 
is  tending  to  become  in  all.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cure  the  ills  of 
democracy  by  less  democracy.  It  is  adopted  as  a  heroic  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  corruption  of  the  “  political  machine  ” ;  but  a  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  which  might  well  give  reformers  pause: 
“  Is  not  the  corrupt  politician,  because  he  is  democratic  in  his 
methods,  on  a  more  ethical  line  of  social  development  than  the 
reformer  himself? 

This  retrograde  movement  is  likely  to  be  continued,  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  in  the  immediate  future,  if  only  from  fear 
of  the  too  forward  movement  of  socialism,  which  is  becoming 
a  serious  menace  to  the  state.  Americans  are  impressionable 
and  volatile  and  disposed  to  run  to  extremes.  They  are  quick 
to  take  up  new  ideas  and  to  carry  them  to  their  utmost  extent. 
They  have  not,  nor  could  they  have,  the  deepness  of  earth,  the 
strata  of  deciduous  leaves  of  ages  of  experience,  which  in¬ 
stinctively  supplies  counterpoises  to  partial  or  novel  impulses. 
In  athletic  contests  between  America  and  England,  America 
shows  greatly  superior  form  in  those  “  events  ”  which  depend 
for  success  upon  nervous  energy — sprinting,  hurdling,  and 
jumping — while  England  excels  in  those  that  demand  sus¬ 
tained  effort;  and  “An  American  at  Oxford  “  has  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  the  crispness  and  variety  of  the  American  cli¬ 
mate  fosters  nervous  energy  at  the  expense  of  physical  vital¬ 
ity,  while  the  equality  of  the  English  climate  has  the  opposite 
effect.  In  the  long  and  arduous  task  to  which  the  American 
democracy  is  committed,  will  the  endurance  of  the  future 
equal  the  splendid  energy  of  the  past  ?  That  is  really  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  was  raised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
when  he  recently  imprest  upon  the  students  at  Yale  University 
that,  while  democracy  has  proved  successful  under  simple  con¬ 
ditions,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  it  will  stand  the  strain  of 
the  vast  complication  of  life  upon  which  the  country  is  now 
entering. 

Of  the  answer  no  one  who  knows  the  American  character 
can  have  serious  doubt.  These  movements  which  I  have  noted, 
greatly  as  they  have  affected  the  surface  of  American  life,  yet 
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remain  superficial.  Americans  are  essentially  conservative. 
They  still  are,  as  they  were  found  and  described  by  Ambas¬ 
sador  Bryce,  like  a  tree  whose  pendulous  shoots  quiver  and 
rustle  with  the  lightest  breeze,  while  its  roots  enfold  the  rock 
with  a  grasp  which  storms  can  not  loosen ;  and  America  clearly 
evinces  its  English  origin  in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways.  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  in  her  Newer  ideals  of  peace,  even  says : — “  In 
our  overweening  desire  to  remain  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have  fallen 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  temptation  of  governing  all  peoples  by 
one  standard.” 

The  American  is,  indeed,  other  than  an  Americanized  Eng¬ 
lishman.  He  is,  as  he  claims  to  be,  a  new  man.  No  one  who 
has  lived  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  as  well  as  in  America 
can  fail  to  realize  that  the  American,  in  a  sense  which  does  not 
apply  to  British  colonists,  has  been  made  over  into  a  new 
man  by  the  new  mode  of  life  which  he  has  embraced  and  the 
new  government  which  he  obeys  in  this  new  land — a  man  who 
acts  upon  new  ideas,  new  principles,  and  new  prejudices  in 
this  new  world  which  he  has  made  his  own — a  man  in  whom 
the  climate  and  other  potent  factors  of  his  new  physical  envi¬ 
ronment  have  wrought  a  new  physiological  type,  while  the 
more  subtle  influences  of  a  new  continent,  which  he  has  had 
almost  to  himself  and  in  which  he  has  long  been  kept  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  contact  and  entanglement  with  the  old  world, 
were  producing  a  type  intellectually  and  morally  new. 

But  the  master-force  in  American  civilization  has  been,  and 
is,  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  derived  from  the  English  settlers 
who  colonized  the  new  world.  The  greatest  migration  of  his¬ 
toric  times  has  been  to  America  from  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world ;  but  the  extreme  preponderance  of  the  English  stock 
in  America  up  to  1850  made  a  center  of  influence  that  has 
proved  irresistible  in  molding  into  its  likeness  all  subsequent 
settlers.  Never  was  such  an  absorbing  and  transforming 
power  as  the  English  race  domiciled  in  America,  speaking  the 
English  language,  possessing  the  English  moral,  legal,  and 
political  ideals,  and  developing  the  precedents  of  English  free¬ 
dom.  In  consequence,  the  new  American  has  the  old  English 
dislike  of  great  schemes  and  of  heroic  remedies  and  of  actions 
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which  are  destructive  of  a  complex  civilization ;  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  in  England,  freedom  will  broaden  slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent  and  prove  enduring  because  broad- 
based  upon  the  people’s  will.  And  now  that  America,  like 
England,  has  colonial  possessions,  and  the  future  of  imperial 
democracy  rests  with  these  two  nations,  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
common  task  and  common  responsibilities  shall  tend  to  fuller 
mutual  comprehension  and  closer  fellowship — perhaps  even  to 
conformity  to  a  common  type. 

A  wit  who  does  not  lack  wisdom  has  said  that  the  English 
love  Americans  but  not  America,  and  the  Americans  love 
England  but  not  the  English;  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
testify  to  having  discovered  in  many  Americans  a  prejudice 
against  me  as  an  Englishman,  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It 
was  not  often  made  plain,  for  Americans  are  the  politest  people 
in  the  world.  They  are  not,  indeed,  as  careful  as  Europeans, 
they  are  even  much  less  careful  than  British  colonists,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  gradations  of  conventional  politeness  according  to 
rank,  age,  and  station;  and  I  must  confess  that  sometimes  I 
have  been  foolishly  disposed  to  resent  a  certain  ease  and 
familiarity  of  bearing  and  manner  and  tone  on  the  part  of  men 
in  positions  which,  being  classified  as  “  inferior  ”  in  other 
countries,  are  accepted  there  as  involving  an  obligation  of 
particular  deference  to  the  members  of  a  “  superior  ”  class. 
But  this  pettiness  past  as  wider  experience  brought  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  and  more  genuine,  because  more  inclusive, 
politeness,  human  and  general,  rather  than  individual  and 
relative  to  persons.  It  may  be  that  there  is  less  courtesy  in 
America  than  in  Europe — that  the  esthetic  delicacy  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  urbanity  and  suavity,  all  that  makes  the  charm  of 
the  aristocratic  cultivation  of  the  old  world,  is  lacking  here. 
I  do  not  dare  to  deny,  and  I  do  not  need  to  assert,  this :  have  I 
not  heard  it  asserted  by  Americans  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
who  are  laboriously  striving  to  create  a  society  which  shall  have 
these  inestimable  qualities  ?  But,  certainly,  common  politeness, 
as  I  have  said,  is  more  human  and  general  in  America  than  in 
any  other  land.  This  is  due  to  the  wide,  altho,  of  course,  far 
from  universal,  acceptance  of  personality  as  superior  to  all 
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accessory  attributes,  such  as  rank  and  power  or  even  wealth, 
and  as  constituting  what  is  essentially  real  and  intrinsically 
valuable;  so  that  to  every  person  respect,  and  to  all  persons 
equal  respect,  is  shown.  This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
American  life.  It  stamps  the  country  as  a  democracy,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name ;  it  makes  it  “  God’s  Country  ”  for  the  com¬ 
mon  man  as  also  for  the  uncommon  who  remains  sufficiently  a 
man;  and  it  gives  an  unquestionable  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  a  distinction  of  personal  bearing  to  the  ordinary  man. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  invariable  politeness  of  Americans,  some 
traces  of  their  prejudice  against  Englishmen  can  be  discerned. 
It  has  been  created  by  a  certain  tone  of  superiority  over  Amer¬ 
icans  which  Englishmen  unconsciously,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  impertinently  and  offensively,  have  assumed.  But 
cunongst  all  classes  of  Americans,  not  excluding  even  the 
Americanized  immigrants  from  elsewhere  than  England,  there 
exists  a  deep  and  noble  desire,  which  finds  expression  in  many 
forms,  sometimes  pathetic  but  always  dignified,  that  the  Mother 
Country,  whether  or  not  she  admires  and  loves,  should  know, 
understand,  and  comprehend  her  offspring  of  the  West.  Few 
traces  are  now  found  of  the  habit  that  once  prevailed,  of  brand¬ 
ing  as  servile  and  un-American  this  natural  susceptibility,  this 
English  instinct,  of  a  people  of  English  descent.  This  habit 
grew  patriotically  out  of  old  contentions  with  England  and 
politically  out  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  Irish-American  vote. 
But  there  are  some  faults  which  require  quiet  and  leisure  for 
their  growth  and  education;  and  in  America — it  is  one  of  the 
great  compensations  of  her  strenuous  life — there  is  everything 
that  can  force  a  man  out  of  a  narrow  sensitiveness,  out  of 
brooding  thoughts,  out  of  vanity  and  egotism.  And  now  no 
American  thinks  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  patriotism  by  flout¬ 
ing  the  land  in  which  he  has  a  legitimate  right,  or  of  spuming 
any  of  his  just  hereditary  share  in  the  great  traditions  of  his 
ancestral  country.  And  Englishmen  are  increasingly  realizing 
and  taking  parental  pride,  if  not  even  claiming  a  parental  share, 
in  the  achievements  of  the  great  and  independent  nation  that 
has  sprung  from  their  loins.  Gaudeamus  igitur. 
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SHOULD  VVE  TRY  TO  STEM  THE  TIDE  ? 

The  Educational  Review  for  October,  1907,  contains  a 
very  striking  article  by  Professor  R.  M.  Wenley  entitled  “Can 
we  stem  the  tide?”  It  is  a  stirring  indictment  of  the  arts 
faculty  of  the  American  university  on  the  charge  of  failure  to 
perform  for  the  public  the  services  which  such  a  faculty  should 
perform.  We  are  told  that  the  arts  faculty  has  become  the 
prey  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  that  “  Success,”  “  Progress,”  “  Expert 
knowledge  ”  are  the  legends  carved  high  and  deep  over  its 
doors;  that  immediate  victory,  the  result  of  immediate  use  of 
professionalized  preparation,  dominates  the  people  and  has 
infected  the  entire  educational  system;  that  we  have  concluded 
that  all  progress  relates  to  mechanical  contrivances,  to  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  methods,  and  so  forth;  and  that  we  never  in¬ 
quire  if  it  have  aught  to  do  with  the  production  of  virtue,  much 
less  of  wisdom.  Hence  our  students  “  trained  to  colossal 
sobriety  over  the  gravid  possibilities  of  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood,  are  dedicated,  contrariwise,  to  frivolous  ignorance  about 
man  himself  in  his  profoundest  needs.  The  ‘  expert,’  thus  let 
loose  for  its  punishment,  upon  the  people  who  shout  for  him,  is 
that  paradoxical  animal — an  ‘  educated  ’  man  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  relative  values  of  life.” 

After  explaining  in  some  detail  the  situation,  and  offering 
some  explanations  of  its  causes.  Professor  Wenley  makes  the 
following  suggestion  for  reform :  “  As  to  reform,  then,  the 
burden  lies  with  the  community  in  general.  But,  even  at  this, 
certain  statements  are  in  order.  The  humane  spirit  in  man 
can  be  developed  in  but  one  way — ^by  contact  with  its  like. 
Intimate  appreciation  of  such  human  achievements  as  take  their 
places  above  the  dust  of  contemporary  controversy,  and  are,  by 
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common  consent,  able  to  elevate  out  of  self-regarding  and  tem¬ 
poral  pursuits,  should  receive  strongest  emphasis  in  higher 
education;  indeed,  the  arts  faculty  can  not  overemphasize  them 
in  the  present  crisis.  The  transitive  factors  operating,  deep 
down  and  unobserved,  in  modern  civilization — the  heritages,  to 
wit,  from  Judea  and  Greece  and  Rome, — should  be  placed  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  in  all  their  amazing  vitality;  the  duty  of 
the  youth  to  familiarize  itself  with  them  should  then  be  insisted 
upon.  Students  should  be  taught  to  inquire,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  whether  they  grasp  fully,  not  the  forms  and  husks,  but  the 
spirit  and  implications  of  the  languages,  literatures,  and  pure 
sciences  they  follow.  The  inhibition  of  younger  minds  by  the 
fixt  dogmas  and  catch-words  of  older  folk  should  be  ended — 
it  can  not  be  mended — and  a  concentrated  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  elicit  originality  and  to  foster  independence.  Indeed, 
the  problem  of  individuality  and  independence,  in  all  things 
connected  with  human  study  (in  philosophy  and  literature  and 
language  and  pure  science),  overshadows  everything  else. 
Pedantry  and  picayune  methods  have  had  their  way  all  too 
freely,  and  the  youth  are  sick  to  death  of  it  all.  The  touch  of 
personality,  of  enthusiasms  mediated  thru  a  palpitating 
individual,  alone  holds  magnetism  to  retrieve  the  academic 
cause  already  handicapped  nigh  extinction  by  a  materialized 
society.  Imagination,  fresh  outlook,  in  short,  any  sort  of 
stimulus  to  inborn  capacity,  ought  to  command  a  decided 
premium.  We  have  so  little  of  it  that  we  can  not  pay  too  high 
a  price  when  we  come  upon  it.  So  much  so,  that  we  should 
not  err  by  giving  a  freer  rein  to  these  qualities  than  might  be 
wise  in  other  and  happier  conditions.  Men  are  suffocated  in 
our  dense  atmosphere,  and  individuality  alone  is  able  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  miasma.  But,  to  this  end,  utilitarian  system  must 
go,  in  order  that  ample  room  may  be  given  to  any  one  who, 
having  discerned  his  bent,  has  a  mind  to  concentrate  upon  it, 
with  a  decent  certainty  that  he  will  not  be  sent  to  Coventry  or 
stranded  in  life.  In  a  sentence,  the  arrangements  of  the  arts 
faculty  ought  to  be  controlled  by  transitive  personalities,  con¬ 
centrating  -their  spedal  talents  upon  the  discovery  of  their 
successors  and  superiors.” 
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It  is  with  no  intention  of  making  light  of  the  serious  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  Professor  Wenley  thus  fearlessly  calls  attention^ 
nor  yet  with  any  idea  of  offering  opposition  to  his  analysis  of 
the  difficulty,  that  I  contribute  the  following  remarks  to  the 
discussion  which  he  has  so  ably  opened.  College  men 
generally,  who  have  studied  at  all  carefully  the  mental  attitude 
of  our  modem  college  students,  must  agree  with  much  that 
Professor  Wenley  has  said.  They  must  also  agree  that  the 
reforms  which  he  suggests  are  very  desirable, — the  arts  faculty 
would  be  a  far  more  useful  body  were  it  to  carry  out  these  re- 
fonns.  It  seems,  however,  perfectly  clear  that,  even  if  these 
suggested  reforms  were  carried  out  efficiently,  and  with  much 
enthusiasm,  the  present  situation  would  be  neither  mended  nor 
ended.  In  other  words,  the  suggested  reforms  are  not  ade¬ 
quate — even  if  ideally  executed — to  cure  the  present  distress; 
for,  if  the  public  demand  is  the  source  of  the  trouble,  that  de¬ 
mand  must  be  altered,  as  Professor  Wenley  says;  and  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  not  be  done  by  any  changes  in  the  arts  faculty 
alone.  It  must  involve  changes  in  all  parts  of  the  educational 
system.  All  must  agree  to  this;  and  so  we  are  led  to  the 
question :  “  What  sort  of  changes  in  the  lower  schools  would 
be  most  efficient  in  producing  the  much-to-be-desired  result  ? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
restate  the  problem  by  first  pointing  out  what  seems  to  be  the 
fundamental  failing  of  all  modern  educational  systems.  It  is 
the  failure  to  impress  the  student  with  the  reality  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  human  spiritual  treasures  that  we  would  bestow 
upon  him;  and,  since  concepts  and  ideals  possess  reality  only 
when  they  are  contained  in  the  vessels  formed  by  individual 
experience  with  the  concrete  world  of  nature  and  of  human 
affairs,  the  failure  is  due  to  our  having  given  to  the  child  insuf¬ 
ficient  individual  experience  with  nature  and  with  human 
activities. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  words  and  the  language  in  terms  of 
which  we  discuss  ideals  are  derived  by  analogy,  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  or  by  symbolism  from  concrete  experiences.  These  ex¬ 
periences  furnish  the  mind  with  definite  and  clear  pictures  of 
relationships,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  pictures  that  ideals 
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may  be  clearly  grasped  and  definitely  exp  rest.  But  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  convey  an  ideal  to  the  child  by  means  of  words  or 
of  pictures  that  have  not  been  defined  in  him  by  his  own  con¬ 
crete  experiences,  his  grasp  of  the  ideal  must  be  vague  and 
hazy  ;  and  he  eventually  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  such 
ideals  are  but  shams.  Can  a  man  bom  blind  ever  grasp  as 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “  I  see  the  truth  ”  as 
can  one  not  so  bom  ? 

Is  not  language  a  form  of  mental  currency,  whose  value 
depends  on  whether  it  is  backed  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  real 
wealth, — the  gold  of  concrete  experience?  When  the  gold 
reserve  is  low,  currency  is  inflated,  wild-cat  business  methods 
prevail,  and  there  results  financial  chaos.  So  with  the  mind 
when  its  gold  reserve  is  low;  if  ideals  are  not  based  on  pictures 
formed  from  individual  concrete  experience,  but  are  told  in 
words  whose  meanings  may  also  be  vague  by  reason  of  lack  of 
concrete  basis,  those  ideals  will  not  seem  real  to  the  individual, 
but  will  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  twenty-dollar  bill 
which  is  not  backed  by  an  adequate  gold  reserve. 

As  is  well  known,  this  is  the  idea  to  which  Froebel  tried  to 
give  expression  in  the  kindergarten  games, — concrete  experi¬ 
ences  which  should  impress  on  the  child’s  mind  real  pictures  of 
relationships  to  be  encountered  later  in  life.  This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  now  needed  in  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
in  forms  suited  to  the  varying  ages  of  the  children.  When  this 
has  been  adequately  done, — and  not  until  then, — will  the 
students  of  the  arts  faculty  be  imprest  with  the  reality  of  the 
•  ideals  which  we  would  impress  on  them.  In  reality,  are  we 
not  now  passing  on  them  counterfeit,  or  at  least  debased  cur¬ 
rency, — currency  not  backed  by  an  adequate  gold  reserve  ? 

The  problem  then  is  to  introduce  into  the  schools  work  with 
concrete  things — ^both  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  This  is 
the  function  of  nature-study;  but  study  of  nature  must  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  study  of  man’s  conquest  over  nature,  x.e.,  of 
industrial  and  technical  processes.  If  this  is  properly  done  at 
the  right  age,  the  student  will  not  feel,  as  he  does  now,  the 
unreality,  the  sham,  of  much  that  we  would  teach  him;  and  he 
will  not  later  plunge  into  and  pin  his  faith  upon  the  only  real 
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thing  to  him,  namely,  the  concrete  things  denied  him  in  his 
youth.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  done  before  the  reforms 
suggested  by  Professor  Wenley  would  become  efficient.  It 
would  avail  little  to  place  in  the  full  light  of  day  the  heritages 
of  Judea,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  nota  bene,  of  the  Teutonic 
races,  unless  the  mind  of  the  child  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
their  meaning  because  of  previous  concrete  experience, — he 
must  imitate  and  live  them  to  make  them  really  his. 

How  to  do  this  successfully  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  only  by 
experiment.  We  need  an  elementary  and  a  grammar  grade 
and  a  high  school  Froebel  to  guide  these  experiments.  Yet  we 
should  not,  in  the  absence  of  such  leaders,  cease  to  work  on 
and  to  gather  such  data  as  we  are  able. 

Hence,  in  answer  to  Professor  Wenley’s  query:  “Can  we 
stem  the  tide  ?  ”  I  would  answer :  “  Should  we  try  to  stem  the 
tide?  ”  Would  it  not  be  better  to  seek  to  control  and  to  guide 
the  tide  into  suitable  channels  ?  This  should  not  be  difficult  in 
the  present  situation,  since  the  tide  is  setting  in  strong  toward 
an  appreciation  of  the  concrete  things  of  the  world,  and  since  a 
more  extended  experience  of  the  right  sort  with  these  same 
concrete  things  in  the  earlier  years  of  education  seems  to  be  the 
missing  link  in  the  entire  system.  When  this  link  has  been 
properly  supplied,  the  arts  faculty  will  find  itself  reformed, 
whether  it  will  or  not. 

C.  R.  Mann 

University  of  Chicago 
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L’enseignement,  la  doctrine  et  la  vie  dans  les  universit^s  musulmanes 
d’Eg^pte — Par  Pierre  Arminjon,  Professeur  k  I’Ecole  Khcdiviale  de  droit 
du  Caire.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,  editeur.  294  p.  in-8®,  6  fr.  50. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  a  study  of  the  history, 
the  curriculum,  and  the  discipline  of  Mohammedan  universi¬ 
ties,  for  which  his  experience  and  his  opportunities  have  well 
fitted  him.  At  the  great  university  of  El  Azhar  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  regular  students  lead  a  life  not  unlike  that  of  university 
students  in  the  medieval  period  of  European  history.  They 
are  educated  in  the  traditions  of  a  rigid  scholasticism.  The 
mass  of  the  curriculum  in  which  they  are  drilled  constitutes 
a  kind  of  linguistic,  philosophical,  theological,  and  judicial 
encyclopedia  of  ideas,  and  dogmas,  and  casuistry.  Arabic 
logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  Mohammedan  law,  are  among 
the  more  interesting  sciences  into  which  this  curriculum  is 
differentiated.  The  Koran  is  its  basis  of  infallibility,  its  char¬ 
ter,  and  its  Aristotle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  uniformity  is  the  characteristic 
of  mussulman  learning.  One  faith,  one  law,  one  civilization, 
so  far  as  the  force  of  objective  circumstances  will  permit, 
animate  the  fold  of  Islam  from  Morocco  to  distant  China. 
To  Cairo,  therefore,  there  come  students  from  India,  Java, 
Afghanistan,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Syria,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  the  Soudan.  And  only  at  El  Azhar,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  mussulman  universities,  is  the  foreigner  admitted  within 
the  gates  of  the  learning  of  the  faithful. 

The  discipline  of  the  mussulman  universities  is  not  only  uni¬ 
form  but  permanent.  In  form,  if  not  in  all  the  fulness  of 
its  proselytizing  spirit,  the  ancient  civilization  of  Bagdad  and 
Cordova  is  perpetuated  in  the  medressehs  of  the  Delta.  In 
the  wider  as  well  as  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  educa- 
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ixon,  the  secret  of  mussulman  education  is  imbedded  here. 
The  vivid  account  of  M.  Arminjon  includes  a  history  of  the 
universities  of  Egypt  in  addition  to  an  analysis  of  their  cur¬ 
riculum,  discipline,  ordinances,  and  requirements. 

Percival  R.  Cole 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


The  moral  damage  of  war — By  Walter  Walsh.  Published  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  xiii-j-462  p.  75  cts. 

Among  the  number  of  books  published  by  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  interest  of  the  Peace  Movement,  there  is  none 
more  powerful  in  its  denunciations  of  war  than  this  exhibition 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Boer  War  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  people.  Perhaps  it  is  the  concreteness  of  the  case  which 
makes  the  arraignment  so  impressive;  we  hear  the  indignant 
ring  of  personal  experience,  not  the  cool  argument  of  theoreti¬ 
cal  reasoning.  The  author  shows  the  evils  of  war  not  from 
the  usual  sentimental  point  of  view,  he  does  not  arouse  our 
pity  with  the  unfortunate  victims,  nor  our  horror  at  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  war,  but  his  rigorous  appeal  is  addrest  to  our  moral 
sense.  The  depth  of  his  feeling,  the  seriousness  of  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wrath  lend  themselves  to  his 
language,  which  can  not  fail  to  strike  responsive  chords  in 
the  heart  of  his  readers.  What  Mr.  Walsh  aims  at  is  best 
said  in  his  own  words :  “  The  last  evil  of  war  is  not  its  ruin 
of  cities,  wasting  of  homes,  burning  of  cornfields;  not  its 
plague,  famine,  or  fire ;  for  storm  and  earthquake,  raging  flame 
and  devouring  flood,  lingering  decline  and  swiftly  fatal  ma¬ 
chine,  rushing  train  and  sufYocating  mine,  ravage  equally  with- 
the  red  field  whilst  they  are  innocent  of  the  flagitiousness  of 
war — the  peculiar  sin  of  which  is  that  it  corrupts  while  it 
consumes,  that  it  demoralizes  whilst  it  destroys.  It  is  not 
because  war  kills  that  it  is  the  devil,  but  because  it  depraves; 
and  it  is  because  it  depraves  that  it  is  condemned  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness.” 

After  a  preface  which  is  well  worth  reading,  Mr.  Walsh 
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treats  in  an  introductory  chapter  of  the  immorality  of  war 
in  itself,  and  points  out  how  little  all  the  intellectual  argu¬ 
ments  against  war  and  all  practical  remedies  avail  in  case 
one’s  own  country  is  involved  in  an  international  conflict.  He 
feels  keenly  the  inconsistency  of  the  Boer  war  following  im¬ 
mediately  after  The  Hague  convention  and  the  illoyalty  of 
many  of  the  English  peace  advocates,  who  as  soon  as  the  war 
tocsin  sounded  betrayed  the  principles  they  had  so  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  book 
that  the  author  confines  himself  in  his  accusations  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  own  country,  taking  his  proofs  and  verifications 
principally  from  the  incidents  of  the  Boer  war,  just  adding 
sufficient  facts  from  recent  American  developments  to  make 
application  to  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Not  that  he 
claims  them  to  be  any  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world, — he 
does  not  fail  to  state  that  conditions  are  the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries, — but  he  avoids  in  this  manner  any  suspicion  of  Phari- 
seeism  and  gives  himself  an  example  of  that  higher  patriotism 
for  which  he  pleads  so  earnestly  thruout  his  book.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  the  depraving  influence  of  war  by  devoting  one 
chapter  each  to  the  moral  damage  done  to  the  nation,  the 
child,  the  soldier,  the  politician,  the  journalist,  the  preacher, 
the  missionary,  the  trader,  the  citizen,  the  patriot,  the  reformer. 
If  one  would  look  upon  the  book  as  a  philosophical  treatise, 
fault  might  be  found  with  this  arrangement;  necessarily  it 
leads  to  repetitions  and  the  different  ways  in  which  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  done  are  not  clearly  distinguished,  nor  do  the  groups 
exclude  each  other.  With  most  of  them  the  demoralizing  in¬ 
fluence  makes  itself  felt  indirectly;  the  presence  of  the  army, 
the  instrument  of  war,  is  a  temptation  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends, 
to  make  bold  to  defy  justice,  to  insult  others,  to  try  oppression 
at  home.  The  reformer,  of  course,  will  not  himself  be  de¬ 
praved  by  war,  but  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be  diverted 
from  the  desired  improvements  and  therefore  his  reforms  will 
be  prevented.  But  since  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  arouse 
our  moral  consciousness  and  this  purpose  appears  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  to  an  admirable  degree,  this  shortcoming  can 
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liardly  be  counted  against  it,  and  might  have  remained  unno¬ 
ticed  but  for  the  critical  attitude  with  which  a  reviewer 
naturally  approaches  his  victim. 

The  convincing  force  of  the  book,  however,  is  not  entirely 
limited  to  the  personality  which  is  revealed  in  its  language, 
but  in  the  array  of  facts  given  by  which  the  author  supports 
his  accusations  and  statements.  In  this  respect  the  notes  added 
to  each  chapter  are,  in  some  places,  as  interesting  and  valuable 
as  the  text  itself. 

The  space  allotted  to  a  review  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
the  author  thruout  all  the  details  of  his  chapters  or  even  to 
point  out  especially  striking  parts  of  the  book, — there  are  too 
many  of  the  latter.  He  shows  the  repulsive  forms  in  which 
the  war  spirit  clothes  himself  at  home,  “  the  brutality  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  the  cowardly  swagger  of  the  music  hall, 
the  prostitution  of  the  pulpit  to  a  heathen  deity,  the  blood  lust 
fostered  by  theaters,  inculcated  in  schools,  preached  in  churches, 
propagated  by  our  women,  profest  by  our  children,  prac¬ 
tised  by  all.”  Worse  than  “  the  infernal  lyddite  hurling  its 
baleful  vapors  to  the  sky,  thence  spreading  abroad  over  the 
fields  till  vegetation  droops  and  every  living  thing  sickens  and 
dies,”  he  finds  “  the  more  infernal  exhalations  that  come  reek¬ 
ing  up  from  the  hell  heart  of  the  homeland  till  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  is  thick  with  hate  and  murder  ” ;  worse  than  “  the 
camp,  the  sentry  on  his  rounds,  the  bugle  note,  the  marshaling 
of  embattled  hosts,”  he  finds  “  the  club,  the  exchange,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  pedagog  pouring  hate  into  the  help¬ 
less  ear  of  innocent  childhood,  the  pulpiteer  preaching  hate 
where  he  was  vowed  to  preach  love,  the  journalist  with  his 
yellow  sheet  fanning  the  flame  of  hate,  the  politician  piling 
fuel  on  the  fires  of  hate,  the  stock  jobber  telegraphing  hate 
for  percentages,  the  mob  roaring,  rabid,  riotous  ” ;  “  the  devils 
of  hate  and  murder,  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of  falsehood  and 
covetousness,  ceaselessly  raging,  devouring,  howling,  all  in 
the  burning  hell  of  a  diseased  and  demented  ‘  patriotism.’  ” 
(p.  46.) 

Thoughtful  friends  of  peace  have  long  ago  gained  the  con- 
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viction  that  all  success  of  the  peace  movement  would  be  only 
temporary,  if  not  hollow  altogether,  if  the  war  spirit  could 
not  be  quelled  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  school.  How  neces¬ 
sary  and  how  difficult  a  task  this  is  becomes  evident  from 
every  page  of  this  book.  No  thoughtful  teacher,  that  is,  no 
true  educator,  can  afford  to  pass  by  its  contents.  It  is  he 
who  helps  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  future  “  politician, 
journalist,  preacher,  missionary,  trader,  citizen,  and  patriot,” 
it  is  he  who,  so  far,  instead  of  trying  to  raise,  through  his 
pupils,  the  morality  of  his  nation,  has  done  his  best  to  per¬ 
petuate  that  “  moral  duality  ”  which  gives  one  law  for  the 
individual,  one  for  the  community,  and  by  this  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  international  anarchy,  but  unbalances  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  each  individual.  Of  special  interest,  of  course,  for  the 
readers  of  the  Educational  Review  will  be  the  chapter  on 
“  The  moral  damage  of  war  to  the  child,”  which  shows  how  the 
war  spirit  is  fostered  thruout  childhood.  The  positive  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  this  state  of  affairs  is  reached  by  the  author 
in  the  demand  that  “  History  must  be  re-written  'rom  the  stand¬ 
point  of  humanity,”  that  “  the  human  types  held  up  before  the 
mind  of  generous  and  aspiring  youth  should  be  those  of  the 
saviors,  not  destroyers,  of  their  kind — the  antique  sage  and 
modern  inventor,  the  saint  of  old  and  altruist  of  to-day,  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  philanthropists,  slum  workers,  explor¬ 
ers,  and  living  martyrs  of  the  age  we  live  in.”  (p.  91.)  The 
necessity  of  such  reformed  history  teaching  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  repeatedly.  That  history  is  not  the  only  branch  of  study 
in  which  the  war  spirit  is  fostered  is  well  known.  Mr.  Walsh’s 
book,  tho  not  speaking  explicitly  of  all  points,  will  help  to 
make  this  spirit  recognized  wherever  it  shows  itself.  How 
deeply  rooted  the  prejudices  of  wrongly  taught  history  are, 
Mr.  Walsh  himself  shows  by  furnishing  an  involuntary  proof 
in  placing  Bismarck  with  the  great  “  imperialists  ”  Caesar, 
Alexander,  Tamerlane,  while  he  certainly  has  been  the  most 
energetic  representative  of  nationalism,  so  greatly  praised  by 
the  author, — if  realized  outside  of  Germany. 

Perhaps  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teacher  will  be  a 
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thoughtful  consideration  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  on 
Patriotism.  The  next  time  she  witnesses  that  wonderful 
salute  to  the  Flag  ”  which  out  of  the  free  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  a  beautiful  sentiment  has  made  a  mechanical, 
m.eaningless  drill  and  formality,  let  her  ponder  over  the  sen¬ 
timent  exprest  by  Mr.  Walsh  on  p.  397 :  “  The  honest  lover  of 
his  country  is  he  who  endeavors  to  make  the  homeland  home¬ 
like,  the  fatherland  fatherly,  the  motherland  motherly,  which 
can  not  be  done  by  expansion  and  foreign  war,  but  only  by 
the  arts  proper  to  the  spade  and  plow.”  It  seems  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  that  this  conception  of  patriotism  ought  to  be  im¬ 
planted  in  the  soul  of  every  boy  and  girl.  If  this  be  the 
case,  some  day  books  like  the  Moral  damage  of  war  will  be 
looked  upon  with  wonder  that  there  ever  have  been  times  so 
barbarous  as  to  provoke  such  scathing  reproach.  But,  alas! 
today  it  is  only  too  necessary  that  its  voice  should  be  heard 
and  taken  to  heart  by  every  person,  and  its  lesson  should  be 
learned — and  taught! — ^by  every  teacher. 

Ernst  Richard 

Columbia  University 

Essay  on  the  creative  imagination — By  Th.  Ribot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Albert  H.  N,  Baron,  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
igo6.  xix-j-370  p.  $1.75  net. 

Teachers  of  psychology  and  of  education  will  be  glad  to 
have  for  the  convenience  of  their  students  an  English  version 
of  Professor  Ribot’s  Essai  stir  Virnagination  creatrice.  The 
book  is,  it  will  be  remembered,  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
facts  of  creative  thought  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  repro¬ 
ductive  and  productive  imagination  in  the  technical  sense.  It 
is  one  which  often  disappoints  the  ultra-scientific  student,  who 
becomes  irritated  at  general  hypotheses  of  a  semi-verbal  char¬ 
acter  in  spite  of  admiration  for  the  author’s  versatility  and 
frequent  brilliancy.  But  a  majority  of  students  of  psychology 
and  education  prefer  such  a  preliminary  survey  of  sweeping 
questions  to  a  straightforward  array  of  evidence  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  upon  some  clear  issue  of  fact. 

The  translation  is  somewhat  awkward  and  in  too  many 
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places  is  careless.  For  instance  on  p.  21  a  quotation  from 
James,  given  by  the  way  without  any  quotation  marks,  suffers 
somewhat.  I  give  parts  of  the  two  versions : 

James'  Original  The  Translator’s  Version 

If  all  cold  things  were  wet  and  If  all  cold  objects  were  moist  and 
all  wet  things  cold,  ...  all  moist  objects  cold. 

What  is  associated  now  with  What  has  been  associated  some¬ 

one  thing  and  now  with  another  times  with  one  thing  and  sotnetimes 
tends  to  become  dissociated  from  with  another  tends  to  become  disso- 
either.  .  .  .  ciated  from  both. 

One  might  call  this  the  law  This  might  be  called  a  law  of 

of  dissociation  by  varying  con-  dissociation  by  concomitant  varia- 
comitants.  tions. 

The  translation  also  here  renders  lout  au  contraire  by  “  on 
his  part.”  On  p.  45  “  it  has  reason  for  its  being  ”  is  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  elle  a  sa  raison  d’etre.  On  p.  55  we  read  the  “  arti¬ 
ficial  paradise  .  .  .  have  made  known,”  and  on  p.  58  learn 
that  “  inspiration  is  the  result  of  an  underhand  process.” 
What  M.  Binet  says  is  d’un  travail  souterrain. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Space  and  geometry  in  the  light  of  physiological,  psychological  and  phys¬ 
ical  inquiry — By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Vienna.  From  the  German  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack,  Principal  of 
the  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1906,  148  p.  $1.00  net. 

The  development  of  mathematical  thought  in  course  of  the 
last  half-century  is  marked  by  several  distinct  tendencies,  all  of 
them  powerful,  none  of  them  dominant.  Of  these  I  will  men¬ 
tion  two  and  will  call  them  the  logical  movement  and  the  bio¬ 
logical  movement  respectively.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  to 
detect  and  to  enumerate  all  indefinable  notions  and  undemon- 
strable  propositions,  to  make  of  these  all  possible  sets  of  com¬ 
patibles,  and  then  by  pure  processes  of  inference  to  deduce 
from  each  set  the  entire  body  of  its  content.  By  this  move¬ 
ment,  mathematics  tends  to  become  an  ensemble  of  distinct 
related  hypothetical-deductive  theories,  such  as  the  Euclidian 
and  non-Euclidian  geometries,  the  various  doctrines  of  hy- 
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perspaces,  the  divers  forms  and  varieties  of  function  theory, 
mechanics  as  represented  by  Kirchoff  and  his  school,  and  hosts 
of  other  doctrines  in  their  infancy  or  yet  unborn.  The  effect  of 
this  movement  has  been  to  detach  mathematics  from  experi¬ 
ence,  from  objects  of  perception,  from  the  sensuous  world,  and 
to  identify  it  as  an  activity  with  that  of  modem  logic  as 
wrought  out  by  the  genius  of  such  as  C.  S.  Peirce,  Schroeder, 
and  especially  Peano.  As  exemplified  in  an  elementary  way, 
the  movement  culminates  in  such  works  as  that  of  Hilbert  on 
The  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  wherein  points,  lines, 
and  planes  are  nothing  but  names  for  undefined  entities  (re¬ 
placeable  by  any  others)  satisfying  a  set  of  compatible  postu¬ 
lates  and  in  which  no  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  spatial  intuition 
of  the  natural  man. 

The  second  movement,  the  biological,  tho  it  seeks  to  attach  or 
to  re-attach  or  to  attach  more  closely  mathematical  thought  to 
reality,  is  not  strictly  a  reaction  against  the  logical  movement. 
The  two  movements  have  been  simultaneous,  and,  while  the 
actors  have  sometimes  quarreled,  their  activities  have  been 
mutually  helpful  and  complementary.  The  leading  spokesman 
for  the  biological  movement  in  mathematics  is  the  author  of 
the  book  in  hand,  whose  Popular  scientihc  lectures  and  Science 
of  mechanics  have  rendered  his  name  familiar  in  every  en¬ 
lightened  circle  of  thinkers  whether  scientific  or  philosophic. 

This  new  work  of  Mach’s  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  con¬ 
tribution,  and  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  not  only  by  every 
teacher  of  mathematics  but  by  every  educated  parent  of  young 
ones.  Physiological  space  as  distinguished  from  geometrical, 
the  space  of  touch,  the  space  of  vision,  that  of  audition,  the 
resemblances,  correspondences,  and  differences  of  these  varie¬ 
ties,  their  biological  functions,  the  feelings  of  motions  and 
velocities — such  are  some  of  the  themes.  The  reader  is  struck 
and  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  evidences  of  the  literal  evolu¬ 
tion  of  pure  geometric  space  and  thought  out  of  pre-conceptual 
and  pre-logical  elements  of  physiological  and  anatomical  ex¬ 
perience.  Here,  too,  the  professional  philosopher  will  find 
nourishment.  In  particular,  he  will  find  motive  for  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  regarding  space  and  time. 
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And  the  ethereal  mathematician  will  here  gain  a  wholesome 
sense  of  the  fact  that  the  purest  offspring  of  his  thought  may 
trace  a  legitimate  genealogy  back  and  down  to  the  commonest 
physical  and  physiological  parentage.  The  stream  of  the 
author’s  thought  has  been  produced  by  the  dashing  together  of 
the  waters  of  many  related  sciences. 

The  translation,  as  one  knowing  the  former  work  of  Mr. 
McCormack  should  expect,  is  well-nigh  perfect;  and  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  is  again  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
excellent  judgment  and  its  generosity  in  the  service  of  science. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser 

Columbia  University 


Elements  of  political  science — By  Stephen  Leacock.  Boston  and  New  York  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co,  1906.  ix-j-4i7  p.  $i  75  net. 

Professor  Leacock,  in  his  recent  book  on  the  Elements  of 
political  science,  has  undertaken  no  slight  task  in  attempting 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  four  hundred  pages  a  review 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  subject  as  well  as  a  survey  of 
the  chief  principles  of  administrative  and  constitutional  law 
now  accepted  in  western  civilization.  He  has  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  work  by  refusing  to  confine  his  attention 
to  the  mere  legal  or  juridical  aspects  of  the  state.  He  doubt¬ 
less  would  agree  with  Professor  Seeley  that  all  history  is  but 
the  raw  material  of  political  science  and  evidently  holds  that 
it  is  the  function  of  that  science  to  reckon  with  all  those  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  forces  which  express  themselves  in  public 
law.  He  even  goes  further  and  brings  within  his  purview 
those  movements  at  present  purely  voluntary  which  are  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  modification  and  reconstruction  of  existing  po¬ 
litical  societies. 

Professor  Leacock  devotes  about  one-third  of  his  book  to 
the  historical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  the  state.  He  gives 
a  hundred  pages  to  the  structure  of  government,  national,  lo¬ 
cal,  colonial,  and  party.  In  some  fifty  pages  he  disposes  of 
the  province  of  government  suggesting  the  problems  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  and  socialism  and  the  attempts  at  their  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  the  modern  state. 
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The  theoretical  part  of  his  work  is  the  least  success¬ 
ful  owing  to  the  failure  to  adhere  to  a  uniform  terminology. 
Professor  Leacock  says  (p.  4)  that  political  science  “  deals 
with  government.”  This  he  recognizes  as  inadequate.  He 
then  says  (p.  12)  :  “  Political  Science  deals  with  the  state.” 
He  makes  (p.  16)  distinctions  between  state,  society,  gov¬ 
ernment,  nation.  He  says  (p.  53)  :  “  The  state  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  community”;  and  he  rejects  (p.  77)  Professor  Burgess’s 
distinction  between  state  and  government.  This  apparent 
identification  of  the  state  with  political  society  is  neither  his¬ 
torically  nor  practically  true ;  it  also  leads  to  that  old  confusion 
which  it  was  to  be  hoped  Professor  Burgess  had  cleared  up 
definitely.  Professor  Leacock  does  not  make  at  all  plain  the 
grounds  of  his  refusal  to  maintain  as  rigidly  as  possible  the 
distinctions  between  state,  society,  government,  nation,  which, 
however  they  may  be  criticised,  are  of  great  scientific  value. 

The  neglect  of  these  distinctions  makes  impossible  any  clear 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  as  is  evidenced  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  theories  of  Mr.  Jenks  and  the  Marxian  social¬ 
ists.  The  isolated  quotation  (p.  48)  which  he  makes  from 
Mr.  Jenks  does  not  contain  the  kernel  of  that  brilliant  thinker’s 
theory.  Mr.  Jenks  does  not  maintain,  as  Professor  Leacock 
claims,  “  that  the  type  assumed  by  modern  political  communi¬ 
ties  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  exigencies  of  their  military 
life  ” — a  statement  which,  when  closely  analyzed,  does  not  re¬ 
veal  much  of  a  definite  nature.  Mr.  Jenks,  however,  is  very 
definite.  The  clear-cut  theory  he  advances  (p.  73)  is  that 
the  modern  state  originated  in  the  conquest  of  primitive  settled 
communities  by  a  war  band  and  the  regimentation  of  the  con¬ 
quered  by  the  victorious  class.  This  theory  is  not  at  all  in 
conflict  with  that  held  by  the  Marxian  socialists,  but  is  on 
the  contrary  identical  with  their  theory  and  also  with  that 
of  Professor  Burgess.  The  fundamental  cause  of  this  con¬ 
quest  was  not  merely  the  love  of  fighting,  but  the  desire  for 
booty  and  the  exploitation  of  the  subjected  population. 

The  theoretical  discussion  in  Professor  Leacock’s  book  is 
followed  by  a  useful  comparative  statement  of  the  organization 
of  governments  in  western  civilization,  special  stress  being  laid 
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upon  the  institutions  of  England  and  the  United  States.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  no  mere  compilation.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  shown  skill,  in  marshaling  what  are  usually  deemed  dry 
facts,  and  critical  faculty  in  estimating  their  values.  The 
book  is  evidently  not  a  patchwork,  but  the  result  of  wide 
reading  and  mature  deliberation. 

A  few  slips  may  be  caught  by  the  way,  altho  in  general  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leacock  is  accurate.  The  origin  of  representative 
government  (p.  219)  is  traced  to  the  representation  of  the 
village  in  the  shire  moot  of  Anglo-Saxon  times;  tho  there  are 
eminent  authorities  in  support  of  this  theory,  only  one  of  them 
— Dr.  Stubbs — has  attempted  to  prove  it  and  an  examination  of 
the  evidence  he  gives  {Constitutional  history,  Vol.  I,  6th  edi¬ 
tion,  p.  128)  shows  how  inadequate  the  foundation  is.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  or  responsible  government  was  not  introduced  into 
Cape  Colony  in  1853;  the  constitutional  ordinance  went  into 
effect  on  that  date  but  parliamentary  government  was  not 
provided  until  1872.  It  is  misleading  to  say  (p.  285)  that 
Madagascar  was  “  seized  by  France  in  1895,”  as  this  ignores 
the  long  historical  relations  of  France  with  that  island.  The 
Social  Democratic  Federation  was  founded  in  1883,  not  in 
1881.  The  estimate  of  the  socialist  vote  in  the  United  States 
in  1904  at  “  some  600,000  ”  is  beyond  the  mark,  the  vote 
being  only  442,000  according  to  the  most  authoritative  sources. 
The  senatorial  system  of  the  United  States  allotting  two  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  each  state  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  solved 
the  problem  of  an  Upper  House  (p.  267)  ;  it  seems  scarcely 
tolerable  that  the  state  of  Nevada,  with  a  population  of  43,- 
000,  including  a  number  of  Indians  and  Chinese,  should  have 
the  same  weight  in  the  Senate  as  the  state  of  New  York  with 
its  population  of  over  7,000,000.  Is  there  not  danger  of  read¬ 
ing  modern  ideas  into  ancient  institutions  in  regarding  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingship  as  in  any  way  elective  (p.  188)  ?  Is  there 
any  practical  value  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  “the  abstract  law  of  political  justice”  (p.  225)?  ' 

.  .  .  Charles  A.  Beard 

Columbia  University 
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Manual  of  physical  geog^raphy — By  C.  T.  Wright.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1906.  xii+iySp.  $1.00. 

This  work,  by  a  practical  teacher,  is  a  contribution  to  a  field 
which  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  overcrowded.  Altho  books 
of  a  similar  nature  have  come  rather  frequently  to  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  table  of  late,  too  many  teachers  still  fail  to  appreciate 
their  value. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  por¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  list  of  library  references  covering  the  princi¬ 
pal  topics  treated  in  a  course  in  physical  geography,  while  the 
second  contains  directions  for  laboratory  and  field  work. 

The  library  references  are  well  chosen.  They  are  selected 
from  authoritative  sources  for  the  most  part,  they  are  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  pupils,  and  they  are  so  pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  investigation  that  a  definite  return  for  the 
time  spent  in  the  library  may  rationally  be  expected.  Their 
arrangement,  too,  is  good,  for  the  references,  whether  to 
chapters  or  to  portions  of  chapters,  are  grouped  according  to  the 
subjects  which  they  discuss. 

This  portion  of  the  book  is  really  valuable,  for  references 
so  selected  and  arranged  will  be  used  and  will  eventually  result 
in  a  breadth  of  view  and  an  understanding  of  the  subject  which 
the  most  conscientious  study  of  the  text-book  could  never 
give. 

The  field  and  laboratory  exercises  number  seventy  and  are 
divided  as  follows: — 


The  Earth  as  a  Globe  .  8 

"  Atmosphere  .  19 

"  Lands  .  38 

(Including  rocks  and  minerals.) 

"  Ocean  .  5 


As  some  subjects  lend  themselves  best  to  one  mode  of 
treatment  and  others  to  another,  the  author  has  naturally 
made  no  attempt  to  give  equal  emphasis  to  all,  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory.  -  He  has,  moreover,  laid  special  stress  on  the  lands 
and  the  atmosphere,  evidently  agreeing  with  the  general 
opinion  that. these  departments  of- geography  are  the  most 
important  for  treatment  in  the  high  school,  offering,  as  they 
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do,  a  varied  and  an  almost  limitless  field  for  the  study  of  in¬ 
organic  causes  and  organic  responses. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  author  has  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject,  treating  topics  that  should  properly  be 
considered  in  physics,  in  geology,  and  in  other  sciences.  Cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  the  work  on  minerals  and  rocks  could  advan¬ 
tageously  be  omitted,  and  some  phase  of  geography,  the  study 
of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  life,  substituted.  While  facts 
that  perhaps  belong  primarily  to  other  sciences  are  admitted 
to  geography,  they  are  properly  so  admitted  only  when  the 
point  of  view,  or  the  use  which  they  subserve,  makes  them 
truly  geographic.  The  time  has  past  for  geography  to  open 
its  door  to  all  phases  of  earth  study  “  which  must  be  taught 
somewhere.” 

The  individual  exercises  give  evidence  of  careful  work  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  The  directions  are  full  and  sufficiently 
definite  that  pupils  using  the  book  may  be  thrown  largely 
upon  their  own  resources,  thus  developing  an  independence  of 
thought  much  to  be  desired.  The  problems  are  based  on  maps, 
profiles,  photographs,  and  simple  pieces  of  apparatus.  All  of 
tliis  equipment  it  is  possible  either  to  make  or  to  obtain  at  a 
slight  expenditure  of  money. 

Blank  pages  in  abundance,  cross-section  paper,  and  outline 
maps  of  the  United  States  furnish  a  complete  note-book  in 
•which  a  record  of  the  work  may  be  kept. 

While  the  laboratory  and  field  exercises  are  not  strikingly 
individual,  in  that  no  new  trails  are  blazed,  the  manual  on 
the  whole  is  a  good  one  and  will  recommend  itself  to  teachers 
and  pupils  alike  for  its  many  strong  qualities. 

Clara  B.  Kirchwey 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

Collection  of  eighteenth  century  verse  is  the  title  of  a  compi¬ 
lation  by  Miss  Margaret  Lynn  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
We  are  glad  to  see  included  Macpherson’s  Carthon  and  some 
Scotch  songs  and  ballads.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1907.  484  p.  $1.10.) 
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The  healthy-minded  young  men  of  America,  those  who  are 
free  alike  from  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
hypocritical  cant  of  the  demogog,  can  have  no  better  or  saner 
guide  in  matters  political  and  economic  than  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
His  new  book  of  five  chapters,  entitled  The  outlook  for  the 
average  man,  is  inspiring  reading.  Its  well-reasoned  opti¬ 
mism  is  founded  on  wide  knowledge  and  sincere  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  Its  analysis  of  present  conditions,  and  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  them,  are  well-nigh  authoritative.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  240  p.  $1.00.) 

In  the  attractive  series  known  as  Merrill’s  English  Texts, 
the  newest  volume  is  a  Selection  of  Emerson’s  essays.  The 
introduction  and  notes  are  appropriate  and  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive,  and  the  selection  of  essays  is  carefully  made.  (New 
York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  1907.  336  p.  40  cents.) 

An  extraordinary  collection  of  linguistic  material  requiring 
the  critical  examination  of  an  expert  comparative  philologist 
is  contained  in  the  book  called  Discoveries  in  Hebrew,  Gaelic, 
Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Latin,  Basque,  and  other  Caucasic  lan¬ 
guages,  showing  fundamental  kinship  of  the  Aryan  tongues 
and  of  Basque  with  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  author  is  Alli¬ 
son  E.  Drake.  (Denver:  Herrick  Book  Company,  1907. 
vi  +  402  p.  $6.30.) 

A  very  careful  and  painstaking  examination  of  a  movement 
which,  for  good  or  ill,  has  had  and  is  having  wide  influence  in 
America,  is  found  in  the  Rev.  Lyman  P.  PowelKs  Christian 
science,  its  faith  and  its  founder.  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1907.  261  p.  $1.75.) 

An  agreeable  and  useful  edition  of  Some  selections  from 
Chaucer  is  that  by  Professor  Greenlaw  of  Adelphi  College.  In 
addition  to  a  comprehensive  introduction,  the  book  contains 
the  text  of  the  Prologue,  the  Knight’s  tale,  the  Monk’s  tale 
(selections),  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  tale,  the  Pardoner’s  tale  (con¬ 
densed),  and  some  selections  from  Chaucer’s  lyrics.  (Chi¬ 
cago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1907.  366  p.  40  cents.) 
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A  very  excellent  reading  book  for  the  beginner  in  Spanish 
is  Schilling’s  Don  Basilio,  edited  by  Frederick  Zagel.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1907.  156  p.  $1.00.) 

Not  a  few  readers  of  contemporary  German  history  and  lit¬ 
erature  will  be  very  glad  to  see  the  attractive  little  edition  of 
Die  heiden  Freunde  by  Dr.  Jessen  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1907.  140  p.  35 

cents.) 

For  the  assistance  of  those  school  and  college  societies  that 
give  from  time  to  time  various  dramatic  performances,  the 
Misses  McFadden  and  Davis  have  prepared  a  list  of  plays  with 
descriptive  notes  that  will  be  found  very  useful.  (Cincinnati: 
E.  A.  McFadden,  1908.  96  p.) 

The  late  Jeremiah  Curtin  was  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men 
in  America,  and  an  extraordinary  array  of  brilliant  writings 
which  he  left  behind  is  a  most  substantial  and  enduring  monu¬ 
ment.  Posthumously  there  appears  from  his  pen  with  a  fore¬ 
word  by  President  Roosevelt  a  comprehensive  and  authorita¬ 
tive  work  entitled  The  Mongols  which  will  be  eagerly  read, 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  as  a  contribution  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  the  literature  which  aids  us  to  comprehend,  if  not 
to  understand,  the  Orient.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1907.  426  p.  $3.00.) 

A  sample  of  thorogoing  sociological  work  now  in  progress 
is  found  in  the  first  volume  of  The  negro  races  by  Jerome 
Dowd.  This  volume,  which  is  but  the  first  of  several,  is  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  mankind  from  the  standpoint  of 
race  rather  than  from  the  evolution  of  social  institutions.  It 
is  in  high  degree  valuable.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1907.  493  p.  $2.50.) 

A  thoroly  good  piece  of  text-book  making  is  Introduction  to 
higher  education,  by  Professor  Bocher  of  Harvard,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Duval  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.  321  p.  $1.90 

net.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Mr.  Owen  Wister,  the  novelist,  in  an  address 
schofarship^  delivered  at  Harvard  University  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1 8,  which  has  been  widely  misquoted  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  offered  some  observations  on  scholars 
and  scholarship  that  are  trite  and  true,  and  some  that  are  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  To  say  that  scholarship  is  undervalued  and 
underrated  in  America  and  by  Americans  is,  of  course,  true. 
It  is  one  of  our  proudest  national  boasts.  Other  countries 
need  scholarship,  erudition,  but  America  offers  in  their  stead 
rough-and-ready  brawn,  forcefulness,  and  what  by  a  curious 
perversion  of  language  is  called  “  character  ” !  Mr.  Wister 
might  well  pour  out  the  vials  of  his  scorn  and  wrath  on  such 
a  compound  of  ignorance  and  Philistinism  as  this. 

But  to  say  that  America  has  no  scholar  “  to  whose  feet 
the  students  of  the  whole  world  come  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  his  chosen  subject,”  and  that  other  countries  have  such 
scholars,  is  quite  untrue.  Mr.  Wister  instances  the  late  Lord 
Kelvin,  facile  princeps  in  his  calling;  but  how  many  French, 
German,  or  Italian  students  ever  went  to  him  at  Glasgow 
when  he  taught  there?  Practically  none!  But  if  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  foreign  students  in  their  classrooms  be  made  the 
test  of  great  scholars,  then  the  American  universities  probably 
lead  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  scientific  reputation  and  the  ability  to 
attract  foreign  students  have  but  very  slight  relation  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Wister’s  list  of  examples  shows  plainly  that  he 
has  confused  these  two  points  of  view.  He  excludes  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars,  foreign  as  well  as  American, 
and  includes  some  names  with  no  claim  whatever  to  scholar- 
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ship  of  any  exceptional  sort.  The  final  judgment  of  one’s 
contemporaries  in  the  same  field  of  endeavor  is  the  test  of 
exceptional  scholarship.  The  ability  to  attract  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  something  quite  different,  and  into 
its  composition  exceptional  scholarship  enters  as  but  one  of 
several  important  elements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  America  today  possesses  a  far  larger 
number  of  scholars  of  distinction  than  Mr.  Wister  suspects. 
Europe  recognizes  this  fact  and  gladly  acknowledges  it. 


The  annual  report  of  City  Superintendent 

Teachers’ sala-  Maxwell  of  New  York  contains  a  discussion 
nes  in  New  York 

of  the  subject  of  teachers’  salaries  which  is 
of  much  more  than  local  interest.  Mr.  Maxwell  says: 

The  year  1906-1907  will  be  memorable  for  an  agitation 
carried  on  by  the  women  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools  to  secure  legislation  making  it  mandatory  upon 
the  Board  of  Education  to  pay  the  same  salaries  to  women 
that  are  paid  to  men. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  facts  and  conditions  out 
of  which  this  agitation  arose  it  is  necessary  to  state  briefly 
the  history  of  teachers’  salaries  in  this  city  since  consolida¬ 
tion.  When  consolidation  took  place  in  1898,  three  city  school 
systems,  nearly  a  score  of  village  school  systems,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  rural  school  districts  were  brought  together  into 
one  system.  There  was  a  different  method  of  paying  the  teach¬ 
ers  found  in  each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  school  system. 
The  method  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  un¬ 
der  the  new  Charter,  was  such  that  the  distribution  of  the  fund 
for  the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries  among  the  various  local 
organizations  resulted,  as  many  of  them  believed,  in  great 
injustice.  We  struggled  along,  however,  for  three  or  four 
years  under  very  great  financial  difficulties,  which  caused  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  school  system  and  kept  iip  constant  irritation 
and  agitation  among  the  teaching  force.  These  difficulties 
reached  their  culmination  in  the  school  year  1899-1900,  when, 
for  months,  no  salaries  were  paid  to  teachers  in  the  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Richmond,  when  the  salaries  of  many  teachers 
were  arbitrarily  reduced  in  order  that  the  salaries  of  other 
teachers,  specially  favored  in  a  legislative  enactment  known 
as  the  Ahearn  law,  should  be  increased.  So  great  was  the 
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unrest  and  so  impossible  did  it  seem  to  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the. appropriation  and  the 
rivalries  of  borough  school  boards,  that  a  comprehensive  meas¬ 
ure  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Senator  Davis  to 
regulate  the  entire  subject  of  teachers’  salaries  in  this  city. 
Senator  Davis’s  bill  provided  that  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  each 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  city  should  be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  General  School 
Fund  from  which  teachers’  salaries  are  paid,  and  that  certain 
minimum  salaries  should  be  fixt  for  the  several  classes  of 
teacher.  Unfortunately,  the  schedules  of  salaries  provided  by 
the  Davis  law  were  drawn  up  by  a  legislative  committee  after 
conference  only  with  representatives  of  different  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  without  reference  to  an  harmonious  underly¬ 
ing  scheme  or  plan.  The  result  is  that  the  salary  scheme  con¬ 
tains  many  incongruities  and  inequalities.  While  the  salary 
schedules  provided  for  minimum  uniform  salaries  for  each 
grade  of  teacher  thruout  the  city,  they  were  modeled  chiefly 
upon  the  schedules  that  had  prevailed  in  the  old  city  of  New 
York,  and  thus  were  made  to  provide  considerably  higher 
salaries  for  men  teachers  than  for  women  teachers.  For 
women  teachers  in  elementary  schools  the  schedules  provided 
for  one  grade  of  salary  for  teachers  teaching  in  any  grade 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  6B  grade,  inclusive ;  a  little  higher 
salary  for  those  teaching  grades  of  yA,  yB,  and  8A;  and  a  still 
higher  salary  for  those  teaching  the  8B  grade  or  graduating 
class.  For  men  teachers,  the  bill  provided  two  salary  schedules 
for  elementary  schools:  one  for  teachers  of  any  grade  below 
8B ;  the  other,^  a  higher  salary,  for  teachers  of  the  8B  grade 
or  graduating  class.  In  the  case  of  principals  of  elementary 
schools,  a  difference  of  $i,ooo  a  year  was  made  between  the 
salary  of  a  woman  principal  and  the  salary  of  a  man  principal. 
In  the  same  way,  salary  schedules  were  provided  for  women 
and  for  men  in  high  schools. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  closely 
studied  the  subject  that  the  Davis  law  is  ambiguous  in  some  of 
its  provisions,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  women  in  many  respects, 
it  may  also  be  successfully  maintained  that  it  put  an  end  to  an 
almost  intolerable  condition  with  regard  to  teachers’  salaries. 
Certain  it  is  that  from  1900  up  to  i9oy  we  enjoyed  almost 
complete  freedom  from  agitation  for  change  or  increase  of 
salaries.  Under  these  circumstances  I  can  not  but  regard  the 
Davis  law  as  having  been  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
schools.  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  be  maintained  on  the 
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statute  book,  as  a  defense  against  capricious  changes  in  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  until  something  better  is  provided. 

It  was  almost  inevitable,  however,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  women  teachers  would  revolt  against  the  discrimination 
in  salary  made  against  them  by  this  law,  and  in  favor  of  men. 
After  much  discussion  between  them  and  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  a  bill  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  White,  of  Syracuse,  the  most  important  provisions  of 
which  were :  First,  that  the  educational  tax  of  four  mills  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Davis  law,  which  had  afterwards  been  reduced 
to  three  mills,  should  be  restored ;  second,  that  the  principle  of 
“  equal  pay  for  equal  work  ”  should  be  established  by  law ;  and, 
third,  that  any  officer  or  teacher  who  exercises  supervisory 
duties  over  other  teachers  must  receive  a  salary  higher  than 
any  teacher  supervised. 

This  bill  was  past  by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  was 
vetoed  by  Mayor  McClellan,  was  then  repast  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  over  the  Mayor’s  veto,  and  was  finally  vetoed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes. 

Now  that  this  agitation  is  over  for  the  present,  it  is 
profitable  to  consider  briefly  the  main  provisions  of  the  pro- 
po^^d  legislation  and  some  fundamental  principles  which  ought 
to  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  any  revision  of  the  law 
governing  teachers’  salaries.  The  most  important  provision 
of  the  proposed  law  was  that  requiring  “  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.”  In  support  of  this  provision  the  argument  made  is 
that  women  frequently  teach  quite  as  well  as  men  teach,  and 
that  some  women  teach  a  great  deal  better  than  some  men 
teach — a  statement  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  and,  second, 
that  salary  should  attach  to  a  position  and  should  not  depend 
upon  the  sex  of  the  incumbent.  These  arguments  containing, 
as  they  do,  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  are  very  plausible 
and  have  won  the  support  of  many  persons  in  the  Legislature 
and  thruout  the  community  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.”  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  arguments  such  as  these  proceed  solely  from  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  either  the 
ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  pay  increased  salaries  or  the  interests 
of  the  children  in  the  schools.  If  there  is  to  be  “  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  ”  it  can  come  about  in  only  one  of  two  ways : 
either  men’s  salaries  must  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  salary 
paid  to  women,  or  women’s  salaries  must  be  raised  to  the  rate 
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of  salary  paid  to  men.  In  the  former  case — a  reduction  of 
men’s  salaries — it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
in  future  to  get  strong  men  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
in  this  city,  and  that  the  strong  men  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  schools  will  leave  and  seek  more  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment.  Under  such  conditions  only  the  weaklings  among  men 
would  remain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  alternative  is 
taken  and  women’s  salaries  are  raised  to  the  rate  of  salaries 
paid  to  men,  the  expense  to  the  city  will  be  enormous.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  calculations  made  by  Auditor  Cook,  had  Senator 
White’s  bill  past,  the  increased  cost  of  teachers’  salaries  would 
have  been  between  eight  and  nine  million  dollars  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  Owing  to  the  recent  disturbances  in  financial  circles, 
it  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  burden  thus  laid  upon  the  tax¬ 
payers  would  have  been  greater  than  they  could  bear.  It  must 
also  be  perfectly  clear  that  even  if  this  financial  disturbance 
had  not  occurred,  so  great  an  increase  in  the  immediate  cost 
of  schools  would  prevent  that  extension  of  the  school  system 
every  year  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  population.  It  is  difficult  even  at  present  rates  of  ex¬ 
penditure  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to  erect  the  additional 
buildings  and  to  pay  the  additional  teachers  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  annual  increase  in  the  school  population  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  children.  If,  then,  equalization  of  salaries  can 
not  be  attained  by  raising  women’s  salaries  to  an  equality  with 
men’s  salaries  because  of  the  enormous  expense  involved — an 
expense  which  would  oppress  the  taxpayers  and  eventually 
cripple  the  system ;  and  if  equalization  by  reducing  men’s  sal¬ 
aries  to  the  rates  paid  to  women  would  result  in  driving  men 
teachers  out  of  the  system,  the  inquiry  at  once  arises:  What 
advantage  is  there  in  retaining  men  as  class  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools? 

In  discussing  this  question,  which  is  really  a  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  men  and  of  women  as  teachers,  I  feel  bound 
to  say  that  it  can  not  be  decided  by  any  of  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
amination  tests  applied  to  determine  the  results  of  teaching. 
If  the  same  examinations  were  given  to  twenty  classes  taught 
by  twenty  women  teachers  of  average  ability,  and  to  twenty 
classes  taught  by  twenty  men  teachers  of  average  ability,  in  such 
a  subject  as  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  or  geography,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  from  my  observation  in  the  schools  that  the  results  in 
the  women’s  classes  would  be  quite  as  good  as  the  results  in 
the  men’s  classes.  The  question,  if  determined  at  all,  must 
be  determined  l)y  considerations  other  than  examination  tests. 
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It  will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  the  prime  object  of 
education  is  not  so  much  the  imparting  of  knowledge  as  the 
development  of  character.  If  this  proposition  is  conceded, 
the  question  arises,  is  the  influence  of  men  teachers  thru  ex¬ 
ample  and  natural  characteristics  on  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter  the  same  as  the  influence  of  women  teachers,  or  is  it 
something  different  ?  This  question  again  must  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  the  general  intellectual  and  emotional  charac¬ 
teristics  of  men  and  of  women.  That  the  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  men  and  of  women  are  different  is 
held  by  practically  all  students  of  psychology  and  sociology. 
What  these  differences  are  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Study  of  sociology. 
The  following  passage  contains  his  general  conclusions : 


Admitting  such  to  be  changes  which  the  future  will  probably  see 
wrought  out,  we  have  meanwhile  to  bear  in  mind  these  traits  of  intellect 
and  feeling  which  distinguish  women,  and  to  take  note  of  them  as  factors 
in  social  phenomena — much  more  important  factors  than  we  commonly 
suppose.  Considering  them  in  the  above  order,  we  may  note,  first,  that  the 
love  of  the  helpless,  which  in  her  maternal  capacity  woman  displays  in  a 
more  special  form  than  man,  inevitably  affects  all  her  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments;  and  this  being  joined  in  her  with  a  less-developed  sentiment  of 
abstract  justice,  she  responds  more  readily  when  appeals  to  pity  are  made 
than  when  appeals  are  made  to  equity.  .  .  . 

The  maternal  instinct  delights  in  yielding  benefits  apart  from  deserts, 
and  being  partially  excited  by  whatever  shows  a  feebleness  that  appeals  for 
help  (supposing  antagonism  has  not  been  aroused)  carries  into  social 
action  this  preference  of  generosity  to  justice,  even  more  than  men  do.  A 
further  tendency  having  the  same  general  direction,  results  from  the  apti¬ 
tude  which  the  feminine  intellect  has  to  dwell  on  the  concrete  and  proxi¬ 
mate  rather  than  on  the  abstract  and  remote.  The  representative  faculty 
in  women  deals  quickly  and  clearly  with  the  personal,  the  special,  and  the 
immediate ;  but  less  readily  grasps  the  general  and  the  impersonal.  A  vivid 
imagination  of  simple  direct  consequences  mostly  shuts  out  from  her  mind 
the  imagination  of  consequences  that  are  complex  and  indirect.  The  re¬ 
spective  behaviors  of  mothers  and  fathers  to  children  sufficiently  exemplify 
this  difference,  mothers  thinking  chiefly  of  present  effects  on  the  conduct  of 
children,  and  regarding  less  the  distant  effects  on  their  characters;  while 
fathers  often  repress  the  promptings  of  their  sympathies  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  benefits.  And  this  difference  between  their  ways  of  estimating 
consequences,  affecting  their  judgments  on  social  affairs  as  on  domestic 
affairs,  makes  women  err  still  more  than  men  do  in  seeking  what  seems  an 
immediate  public  good  without  thought  of  distant  public  evils.  Once  more, 
we  have  in  women  the  predominant  awe  of  power  and  authority,  swaying 
their  ideas  and  sentiments  about  all  institutions.  This  tends  towards  the 
strengthening  of  governments,  political  and  ecclesiastical.  Faith  in  what¬ 
ever  presents  itself  with  imposing  accompaniments,  is.  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  especially  strong  in  women.  Doubt,  or  criticism,  or  calling-in¬ 
question  of  things  that  are  established,  is  rare  among  them.  Hence  in 
public  affairs  their  influence  goes  towards  the  maintenance  of  controlling 
agencies,  and  does  not  resist  the  extension  of  such  agencies;  rather,  in 
pursuit  of  immediate  promised  benefits,  it  urges  on  that  extension ;  since 
the  concrete  good  in  view  excludes  from  their  thoughts  the  remote  evils  of 
multiplied  restraints.  Reverencing  power  more  than  men  do,  women,  by 
implication,  respect  freedom  less — trecdum,  that  is,  not  of  the  nominal 
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kind,  but  of  that  real  kind  which  consists  in  the  ability  of  each  to  carry 
on  his  own  life  without  hindrance  from  others,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
hinder  them. 

If  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusions  are  just:  if  women  respond 
more  readily  to  appeals  to  pity  and  men  to  appeals  to  equity; 
if  women  are  guided  more  by  generosity  and  men  by  justice; 
if  women’s  minds  dwell  more  on  what  is  concrete  and  proxi¬ 
mate,  and  men’s  on  what  is  abstract  and  remote ;  if  women  see 
more  clearly  the  simple,  direct  consequences  of  an  act,  while 
men  are  prone  to  consider  the  complex  and  indirect  conse¬ 
quences;  if  women  realize  public  good  that  is  immediate  and 
men  more  clearly  realize  public  ends  that  are  remote;  if 
women  stand  more  in  awe  of  power  and  authority  while  men 
are  given  to  criticism;  if  women  reverence  power  while  men 
respect  freedom;  it  follows  that  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
should  in  their  school  work,  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
mind  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  mind  of  the  woman.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  each  successive  generation  of 
men  should,  without  losing  the  natural  or  acquired  tendency  to 
equity  and  justice,  acquire  more  of  the  distinctively  womanly 
characteristics  of  pity  and  generosity;  and  that  women,  with¬ 
out  losing  their  insight  into  what  is  immediately  beneficial 
and  their  reverence  for  power  and  authority,  should  acquire 
more  of  the  distinctively  manly  characteristics  of  respect  for 
freedom  and  insight  into  what  is  complex  and  remote.  From 
the  standpoint,  therefore,  of  the  development  of  character  in 
the  pupil  thru  that  most  powerful  of  all  forces,  imitation,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  both  men  teachers  and  women  teachers  in 
the  schools. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  men’s  influence  on 
boys’  minds  thru  imitation  need  be  given  than  the  activities 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  are  daily  prac¬ 
tising  athletic  sports  under  the  leadership  of  a  few  hundred 
men  teachers'.  This  result,  beneficial  from  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  point  of  view,  would,  if  only 
women  teachers  had  been  employed  to  teach  boys,  have  been 
impossible. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  the  psychological  argument  de¬ 
rived  from  the  characteristics  of  men  and  of  women  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  having  men 
teachers  in  the  schools,  there  is  a  social  argument  which  is 
perhaps  even  stronger.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  schools  come  from  homes  in  which  there  is  but 
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little  culture ;  in  many  of  which  the  English  language  is  rarely 
spoken,  and  spoken  poorly;  in  many  of  which  the  husband 
and  father  is  merely  a  bread-winner  when  he  is  not  also  a 
domestic  tyrant.  In  such  homes  both  boys  and  girls  see  little 
of  the  father  and  come  to  think  of  him  in  their  daily  life  as 
one  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  toil,  while  he  pays  little,  if  any, 
attention  to  the  graces  and  refinements  of  life.  If,  when  they 
go  to  the  public  school,  they  find  only  women  as  teachers,  the 
impression  made  upon  their  minds  is  sure  to  be  that  culture 
and  refinement  are  for  women  alone  and  not  at  all  for  men. 
Such  an  impression  could  have  only  a  prejudicial  effect,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  minds  of  boys.  Insensibly  but  inevitably 
they  would  come  to  regard  culture  and  refinement  as  things 
good  enough  perhaps  for  women  folk,  but  unworthy  of  men 
whom  they  conceive  of  as  the  toilers,  the  fighters,  and  the 
voters.  If,  however,  they  find  in  the  public  schools  men  teach¬ 
ers  who,  while  possessing  the  characteristics  of  men  of  the 
world,  have  also  acquired  culture  and  refinement,  boys  nat¬ 
urally  reach  the  conclusion  that  culture  and  refinement  are 
worth  while  for  men  as  well  as  for  women.  From  this  broad 
social  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  certainly  for  the  interest 
of  the  community  and  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  race  that  we  should  have  men  teachers  in  the  schools  as 
well  as  women  teachers.  Experience  has  doubtless  shown 
that  women  teachers  teach  younger  pupils,  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  better  than  men.  At  that  age,  however,  at  which  boys 
begin  to  extend  their  intellectual  horizon  beyond  the  circle 
of  childish  amusements,  it  is  preeminently  necessary  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  thru  imitation  the 
characteristics  of  men  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  women, 
of  following  the  example  of  men  of  character  as  well  as  the 
example  of  women,  and  of  seeing  in  men  as  well  as  in  women 
illustrations  of  culture  and  refinement. 

If  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph,  that  the  employment 
of  men  in  the  schools  is  necessary,  be  valid,  it  follows  that  the 
educational  authorities  must  pay  salaries  to  men  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  requisite  supply  of  men  teachers  of  ability  and  cul¬ 
ture.  If,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the  same  salaries 
in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  women  teachers  of  re¬ 
finement  and  culture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reason  can  be 
advanced  for  increasing  the  educational  expenses  to  the  extent 
involved  in  equalizing  the  salaries  of  women  teachers  with 
those  at  present  paid  to  men. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  argument  may  be  stated  in  a 
series  of  propositions : 
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1.  The  majority  of  the  class  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
are  women,  for  two  reasons :  (a)  for  the  younger  children  who 
constitute  the  larger  number  in  the  schools,  women  make  the 
better  teachers;  (b)  the  services  of  women  teachers  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  than  those  of  men. 

2.  Some  men  teachers  are  and  should  be  employed  in  the 
higher  grades  for  three  principal  reasons:  (a)  that  the  pupils 
may  come -under  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  that  particularly  characterize  men,  as  well  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  par¬ 
ticularly  characterize  women ;  (b)  that  the  pupils  may  be  made 
to  feel  that  culture  and  refinement  are  not  the  peculiar  prov¬ 
ince  of  women,  but  should  also  be  striven  for  and  possest 
by  men;  (c)  that  the  larger  boys  may  have  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  in  athletic  sports. 

3.  In  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  even  a  small  number 
of  men,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pay  considerably  higher 
salaries  than  those  paid  to  women. 

4.  Neither  by  any  received  economic  theory  nor  by  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  any  practise  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  can  it  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sound  policy  to  determine  the  salaries  of  the  great 
majority  (women)  of  the  teaching  force  by  the  salaries  paid  to 
a  comparatively  few  (men)  who  are  employed,  not  because  on 
the  average  they  teach  the  ordinary  school  branches  better 
than  women  do,  but  for  special  purposes. 

If,  then,  the  salaries  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  pay  in 
order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  few  men,  are  not  to  form  the 
basis  for  the  salaries  of  the  majority  of  the  teaching  force 
who  are  women,  what  principles  should  determine  teachers" 
salaries  ? 

These  principles  seem  to  me  to  be  two : 

1.  A  teacher’s  salary  should  constitute  a  living  wage.  In 
the  case  of  a  teacher  a  living  wage  ought  to  be  understood  to 
mean  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  teacher  to  live  in  re¬ 
spectable  sqciety  and  to  take  advantage  of  reasonable  means 
of  culture  and  recreation. 

2.  The  salary  should  be  such  as  to  attract  to  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  the  best  teaching  talent  in  the  country. 


